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Calvary; or, the Death of Chrift. A Poem, in Eight Books. 
By R. Cumberland 410. 10;..6d. Boards. Dilly. 1792. 


HIS work is not inconfiderable as to magnitude, and of the 
utmoft importance as to its object: but it is preceded by 

no Dedication to prepo‘lefs a patron, a friend, or reader, in.its 
favour ;—by uno Preface to ftate the nature of its defign, to ob- 
viate objections, to blunt the fhafts, or conciliate the fimiles, 
of criticifm: it is accompanied by. no explanatory notes, as 
might naturally be fuppoted neceflarv where a fubje€t of fuch 
great importance was defcanted on; no lefs than the. machi- 
nations of evil men and evil fpirits againft the Lord’s-anointed, 
his death on the crofs for the falvation of finners, the over- 


throw of Satan, and the refurrection of the juft. Mr. Cum- : 


berland, with confidence in his abilities, commits his perform- 
ance to the public without befpeaking its attention, or folicit- 
ing its regard: and fuch a performance deferves both the one 
and the other. It is nota faultlefs monfter, neither are all its 
defects light and trivial. But, compared with its perte€tions, 
and weighed in the fcale oppofite to them, 





‘they quick up-fly, and kick the beam.’ 


It may be confidered as a fecond part, or as the fequel to 
Paradife Regained ; an appellation more fuitable to the pre- 
fent poem than to Milton’s fecond epic: and it opens, like Pa- 
radife Loft, with the introduction of Satan, and an affembly 
of fallen fpirits. 


<«?Twas night, when Satan, prince of darknefs call’d, 
And fitly call’d, for evil hates the day,- 
Walk’d forth on hellith meditation benr, 
Prowling» the wildernefs: where’er he trode, 
Earth quak’d beneath his foot; before him roll’d 
Thick cloud and vapour, making night’s dark thade 
More black and terrible; che beafts of prey, 
Every wild thing that roams the favage watte 
And howling to the moon demands it’s food, 
Fled his approach; the lion and the pard 
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Scented the blaft and flunk into their dens ; 
For whilft his breaft with raging paffions boil’d, 
Hatred, revenge, and blafphemous defpight, 
The fighs he vented from the hell within 
Breath’d death into the air; ‘his haggard eyes, 
Which ftill in fpeechlefs agonies he roll’d, 
Out-gtar’d the hyzna’s; other fires than their’s 
To light his difmal path he needed none.’ 


In this defcription we recognife that proud rebellious fpirit 
who is fo admirably delineated in the firft of Milton’s poems ; 
and his foliloquy, that fucceeds on finding himfelf on the fame 
fpot where he had in vain practifed his temptations, forcibly 
recals the Paradife Regained. ‘The language, a few lines at 
the beginning excepted, like the general diction of that poem, 
is rather defeCtive in elevation, and what ftrengthens the fimi- 
litude is, the recapitulation into which he enters of his different 
defeats. He fummons the infernal hoft: the chiefs are enu- 
merated; their perfons and attributes defcribed ; and the poe- 
tical reader’s old acquaintance, Belial, Baal (Beelzebub), 
Mammon, Moloch, &c. appear, agreeable to their former 
characters, as delineated by Milton. The council, indeed, 
rather too much refembles that of Pandemonium. Moloch 
is for § war, open war.’ Belial for voluptuous feduction. 
Baal’s politics are more deep and fubtle, inferior only to Sa- 
tan’s, who feleéts Mammon as the fitteft inftrument to at- 
tempt the fidelity of Judas Ifcariot. 

Mammon, expatiating on his toils and labours obferves, 


‘“ How many daintier fpirits do I fee 
Fair as in heav’n and in frefh bloom of youth, 
Whilft I, with fhrivel’d finews cramp’d and fcorch’d 
*Midft peftilential damps and fiery blafts, 
Drag as you fee a miferable load, 
Age-ftruck without the laft refource of death.’ 


What he adds is totally inconfiftent with the idea of his fpi- 


ritual nature. 


‘ Oft, when in fearch of gold or filver ore 
In earth’s metallic veins, I’ve labour’d long 
And hard, in damp and darkfome caverns pent, 
Mining the folid rock, at length to light 
And the free air emerg’d, I’ve found my limbs 
Stiffen’d with cramps, or with cold ague numb’d.? | 


Satan likewife fomewhere talks of * pains racking his /77/- 
en d joints.’ . 

It is furely improper to reprefent a fpirit, one of thofe oe 
jv 
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juk before ‘ incorporeal effences,’ as fubject to bodily pains 
and infirmities. Neither can we thoroughly approve the {peech 
of Satan to Moloch, who is introduced like Agamemnon re- 
viewing the Grecian hoft, reprimanding fome, and applaud- 
ing others. (Il. iv.) | 

‘ had all like thee 

So bravely fought, heaven never had been loft.’ 





His rebuke to Dagon likewife appears to us exceptionable, 





‘ vaft in fize, 
In foul diminutive, had that huge ma/s 
Valour proportionate, heaven had been ours.’ 


The idea of fuch a poffibility, though fpoken by the father 
of lies, feems fhocking and almoft impious. 

Mammon, now a reverend Levite in appearance, meets Ju- 
das in a folitary place, and the interview is managed with 
much addrefs. “The firft fpeech of Judas, in which he coms 
plains that 





© if when all is paft, 

And this fad fcene concludes, no reck’ning comes, 
No grateful compenfation after death, 

Hard is our fate’ 





When he lays himfelf open to temptation through the fug- 
geftions of avarice, the conduct of the poet is excellent: and 
the defcription of our Saviour’s appearance at the celebration 
of the Paffover is ftrikingly foiemn. The language; though 
plain and unaffected, is not devoid of fublimity. 


* To this feaft, 
Prelufive of his own pure facrifice 

And type of his blood-fhedding, Jefus came: 
The guefts were prefent and the table fpread ; 
With loins begirt, as men upon the march, 

And ftaff in hand, they fnatch a hafty meal: 
This done, in penfive meditation rapt, 

The Savior, confcious of impending death, 

Sate in the midft; to his all-prefent mind 

The treafon and the traitor ftood cunfeft. 
Low’ring, abafh’d and from the reft apart, 
Ifcariot at the table’s loweft foot 

Took poft, where beft he might efcape that glanee, 
From whofe intelligence no heart could hide 

Its guilty meditations: all eyes elfe 

Were center’d on the Savior’s face divine, 
Which with the brightnefs of the Godhead mix’d 
Traces of human forrow, and difplay’d 
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The workings of a mind, where mercy feem’d 
Struggling to reconcile fome mortal wrong 

To pardon and forbearance: Such a look 
Made filencé facred, every.tongue was mute 3 
Ev’n Péter’s zeal forbore the vent of words, 
Or fpent itfelf in murmurs half fuppreft. 

At length the meek Redeemer rais’d his eyes, 
Where gentle refignation, tempering grief, 
Beam’d grace ineffable on all around. , 


vr addreffes them as in the Gofpel of St. John *, wafhes 
their feet, foretels his death, and points out his betrayer 
in the perfon of Judas. Here, and in the remaining part 
of this book, in which the difcourfe of Chrift is continu- 
ed, Mr. Cumberland keeps nearly to the noble original. Its 
unornamented grandeur and pathos could indeed receive no 
addition from the pomp and harmony of numbers. Mr. Cum- 
berland has acquitted himfelf with decency, which we confi- 
der as no moderate compliment in fo difficult an undertaking. 
All adventitious ornament would have been ungenial to the 
Evangelift’s narrative, and debafed its majeftic fimplicity. 
But it is fomewhat remarkable, that Mr. Cumberland fhould 
have omitted the only figurative} paflage in it, confequently 
moft fufceptible of poetical ornament, that in which our Sa- 
vior compares himfelf .o a vine, and his difciples to its 
branches. ‘The fop, which our Lord gives to Judas, is ftyled, 
we think-improperly, ‘ a /pell.’ 


‘ Now, as the fpeli within him ’gan to work, 
The traitor’s viiage, like the troubled fea 
Uptorn and furrow’d with tempeftuous winds, 
Shifted its hues, now deadly pale, aghaft 
And horror. ftruck, now fiery red, deform’d 
With hellith rage, and from man’s femblance chang’d 
To very demon, terrible to fight.’ 


Mr. Cumberland here indulges himfelf irr a defcription not 
warranted by Scripture; the comment may, however, be al- 
lowed, though hot {tri€tly authorifed. A beautiful image 
of a very different kind occurs in thefe lines. 


* So fpake the Lord, and with thefe gracious words 
His faithful remnant cheer’d, for foft they fell 
As heav’n’s bleft dew upon the thirfty hills, 


And {weet the healing balm, which they diftill’d 
On forrow- wounded Seles? seieiineten 





* Vide chap, xiii..to the conclufion of chap. xviii, 4 John xv> r. 


A. judi- 
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A judicious reflexion, addrefled to unbelievers, clofes the 
book. 

The next gives an account of Judas’ treafon. His foli- 
loquy, his fophiftical arguments to reconcile the meditated 
treachery to his confcience, are excellentg His interview 
with Caiaphas and the Jewifh Sanhedrim ts, we think, too 
much dilated. Some fpirited apoftrophes, naturally arifing 
from their behaviour, and the defeription of the infernal fynod 
fucceeding to their vacant feats on the diffolution of the aifem- 
bly, are traced by the pencil of genius. 

« Now break your fynod up, ye envious priefts, 


Elders and fciibes! prepare your harden’d hearts 


To judge the Lord of Life’ 








‘ Hence to your homes! there meditate new plots; 
he fiends fhall be your helpers, to your thoughts 
Prefenrt, though not to fight, they {warm around, 
Now here, now there, now hovering over head, 
Where, as your enmity vo Chrift breaks forth, 
And your blafpheming voices fill the roof, 
Like {teaming vapors from fulphvreous lakes, 
Joyous they catch the welcome iounds, and fan 
With clapping wings the peftilential air, 
Applauding as they foar. Now clear the hall; 
Yield up your feats, ye fubftituted fiends ; 
Hence, minor demons! give your matters place ! 
And hark! the King of Terrors tpeaksthe werd, 
He calls his fhadowy princes, they ftart forth, 
Expand them/elves to fight and throng the hall, 
A fynod of infernals : forms more dire 
Imagination fhapes not, when the wretch, ! 
Whom confcience haunts, in the dead hour of night, “ 
Whilft all is dark and filent round his bed, 
Sees hideous phantoms in his fev’rifh dream, 
‘That flare him into madnefs with fix’d eyes 
And threav’ning faces floating in his brain.’ 


The effects of the mufic, which founds by Satan’s command 
the praife of Mammon, demands applaufe for boldnefs of con- 
ception and felicity of ftyle, which, as well as fome of its 
images, is truly claflical. But we muft not trenfcribe ever 
paflage that deferves our approbation. Chemos, ftyled by 
Milton, * the obfcene dread of Moab’s fons,’. enters the af- 
fembly, and informs them of Jefus’ behaviour, and hig dif. 
courfe to his difciples on the mount of Olives. 
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—— ‘I faw him fall 
Proftrate to earth, and vent fach heart-felt groans, 
That were I other than I am, lefs wrong’d, 

Lefs hoftile to the tyranny of Heaven, 
Whence I am exil’d, I had then let fall 
_ Weak pity’s tear and been my nature’s fool.’ 


This fentiment feems imitated from a noble paffage in the 
Tempeft, when Ariel informs Profpero that his enemies were 
jn fo wretched a ftate, 


‘ That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Profp. Doft thou think fo, fpirit ? 

Ariel. Mine would, Sir, were I human? 


Profpero’s reflexion on this {peech, and indeed. the whole 
paflage, may be imitated, but never exceeded. The narra- 
tive given by Chemos of his combat with Gabriel is excep- 
tionable, as it gives an ungenial idea of a {pirit to fuppofe him 
capable of receiving a bodily wound, and that wound exhibit- 
ing ‘a ghaftly chafm and fore-rankling, where Gabriel’s {pear 
had lodg’d its mafly fuke” Milton and Homer introduce the 
fame circumftance, but with this falvo, that fpiritual effence 
foon clofes again, which fomewhat qualifies the idea. The 
indignation with which Satan hears this account is highly 
charaCteriftie. 


- € Doth Gabriel think .God’s favour can reverfe 
Immutable pre-eminence, and raife 
His menia] {phere to that, in which I fhone 
Son of the morning ? Doth he vainly hope 
Exil’d from heav’n we left our courage there, 
Or loft itin our fall, or that hell’s fires” 
Have parch’d and wither’d our fhrunk finews up ? 
Delufive hope! the warrior’s nerve is ftrung 
By exercife, by pain, by glorious toil: 
The torrid clime of hell, it’s burning rock, 
It’s guiph of liquid flames, in which we roll’d, 
Have calcin’d our ftrong hearts, breath’d their,own fires 
Into ‘our viens, and forg’d thofe nerves to fteel, 
2°. Which heav’n’s caim ether, her voluptuous fkies 
And frequent adorations well nigh fmooth’d 
To the foft flexibility of flaves, 
Till bold rebellion fhook its fetters off, 
And with their clangor rais’d fo brave a ftorm, 
| Jhat’God’s eternal throne rock’d to i:’s bafe,’ 
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He declares his refolution to revenge Chemos, by combat” 
ing Gabriel himfelf ; and the book concludes with thefe ner 
yous lines. 


« *T was faid, the princes of th’ affembly rofe 
In reverence to his will; the legion round 
Smote on their fhields the fignal of afient, 
Tow’ring he iicod, the Majefty of Hell, 

Dark o’er his brows thick clouds of vengeance roll’d, 
Thunder was in his voice, his eye fhot fire, 

And loud he call’d for buckler and for fpear ; 

Thefe bold Azazel bore, enormous weight, 

For Atlantean {pirit proper charge : 

With eager-grafp he feiz’d the towering matt, 

And fhook it like a twig; then with a frown, 

That aw’d the flouteft heart, gave ign for all 

Strait to difperfe, and vanifh’d from their fight.’ 


We mutt not, however, be filent in regard to fome defects 
of language that occur in this part of the performance. 


© Perch’d on the fummit of the facred mount 
Should’ring God’s temple a proud palace ftood.’ 


© Perch’d’ conveys a degrading idea of a £ proud palace,” 
and its ‘ fhould’ring’ the temple a very incongruous one. 

To be ‘ trap’d ina fmare;’ to § fet the croud agape;’ Sa- 
tan’s ‘ having /ur/ough upon earth ;’ ¢ all this night kept houfe;’ 


© The halls and /obdzes vomit forth a fwarm 
Of faucy fervitors,’= 





are expreflions either modern or mean. ‘£ The dead ana- 
tomy. What occafion for this epithet? § G/oat with envy.’ 
Eyes may glare or flafh with envy, but ¢ g/oat’ is common! 
applied to another paflion, ‘Let prophecies,’ fays Judas, 
{peaking of the death of Chrift, ‘ found his kne//;’ but was it 
ufual among the Jews to tolla bell on fuch an occafion? Po: 
tofi’s, § glittering mountains’ are mentioned 1500 years before 
the epithet could be appropriate, or that name given to them. 
They are talked of by Satan; and if prefcience be allowed 
him, we withdraw our objection. 

In the, catalogue of the infernal hoft in the firft book, 
© wizards and familiars,’ and in feveral other places * wizard 
imps,’ are mentioned as a {pecies of demons; but is not this 
a miftake ?. By wizard we underftand a conjurer, not a devil. 

In the fourth book we have a general review of Chrift’s 
agony in the garden, 
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« Io! where the Savior kneels ; he looks around 
For fome to fuccour, to fupport, fome friend, 
Whofe fympathifing eye might beam upon him, 
And with a moment’s glance-of pity chear 
His defolated fpirit. All around 
Is vacant horror, folitary, dark ; 

The partners of his heart, the chofen few, 

The friends, who fhould have watch’d, are wrapt in fleep, 
Infenfible, fupine, oblivious fleep ; 

Woes multiplied by woe, and that the worft, 
Ingratitude, the fharpeft fang that gnaws 

Man’s bleeding bofom. In this fac extreme, 

His foul revolting from the noifome draught, 

With eyes to Heav’n upliftea, and a iigh, 

Which thew’d that human weaknefs then o’erpower’d 
His foul’s diviner part—Abba! he cries, 

Father; ail things are poflible to Thee, 

Xemove this cup !—Then bows his patient head 
And qualifies the pray’r—Yet not my will, 

But thine be done !—No voice from Heav’n replies ; 
All Nature fleeps in filence fiill as death, 

As if the.planets in their fpheres had paus’d 

To watch the trembling balance, on whofe point 
The fortunes of this globe fufpended hung, 

Tt’s ruin or redemption, death or life.’ 


. This is ftriking and pathetic, and the horror that overwhelms 
Satan, now arrived to encounter Gabriel, at Chrift’s ‘ drain- 
ing the cup myfterious,’ is happily conceived and delineated. 
His interview with Gabriel doeg no lefs credit to Mr. Cum- 
berland’s powers of imagination: but their comparifon to 
Hannibal and Scipio on the plain of Zama, ‘ one blooming in 
immortal youth,’ the other finding ‘his ftrength as by en- 
chantment blafted,’ though it ftrikes us as juftly applicable, 
yet is deftitute of any good effe€t. Small things thusraffimi- 
Jated to great, rather diminifh than elevate the fubject. The 
fimilitude reverfed, i. e. Hannibal and Scipio, compared 
to Satan and Gabriel, would have added dignity and confe- 
quence to the idea of the perfons fo illuftrated. When Satan 
complains of being ‘ weak and ill at eafe,’ and when in an- 
other place he is defcribed as hurl’d to the bottomlefs pit § with 
fhatter’d brain and broken limbs,’ the idea of real fubftance 
too forcibly occurs to our mind. We have before noted fome 
expreflions of this kind, and many others might be felefted. 
Spiritual effence is of fo fubtle a nature that it cannot well be 
apprehended by mortality, but eludes the grafp, and fades 
unembodied 
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unembodied and. colourlefs * before the mental eye. The 
dificulty of avoiding fuch phrafes, therefore, as convey ideas 
of matter, when thofe aerial beings are -neceflary agents, is 
fully obvious, and Mr. Cumberland has but copied the errors, 
if we may fo ftyle them, of Milton}. ‘The enfuing fpeech is 
not free from this mixture of {pirit and matter. That the fal- 
len angels, having by fin impaired their divine nature, became 
fubject to pain and other evils, was the poetical creed, and 
poflibly not a groundlefs one, of Milton’s; and Mr. Cum- 
berland is certainly liable to no reprehenfion for the manner 
in which he has followed it in this, and in many other parts 
of his poem. 
‘ Since this angelic form, from death exempt, 

Sometimes fhall yield to aches and tranfient pains 

And natural ailments for awhile endur’d, 

What wonder, if etherial fpi’rit like me, 

Pent in this atmofphere, and fain to breathe 

The lazy fogs of this ‘unwholefome earth, 

Pine for his native clime? What, if he droop, 

Worn out with care and toil? Wert thou as I 

Driv’n to and fre, and by God’s thunder hurl’d 

From Heav’n’s high ramparts, would that filken form 

Abide the toffing on hell’s fiery lake? 

Hadft thou like me travers’d the vaft profound 

Of antient Night, and beat the weary wing 

Through ftormy Chaos, voyage rude as this 

Wou’d ruffle thofe fine plumes. I’ve kept my courfe 

Through hurricanes, the leaft of which let loofe 

On this firm globe would winnow it to daft, 

Snap like a weaver’s thread the mighty chaia, 

That links.it to-heav’n’s adamantine floor, 


—_——— 


* The character of Ariel, in the Tempeft, is, if any, an exception to this 
obfervation ; and fhews the extraordinary powers of Shakfpeare. We form as 
diftin& a conception of this fupernatural being as of any of the human adtors 
in that wonderful drama 


+ He, however, makes a good apology for himfelf in the words of Raphael, 
to our firft progenitor. 





How fhall I relate 
To human fenfe th’ invifible exploits 
Of warring fpirits? Book v. 556. 

This difficuity he propofes to get over in the following manner ; 
—— . what furmounts the reach 

Of human fenfe, I fhall delineate fo, 
By lik’ning fpiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may exprefs them beft.’”. Book v. 571. 

It muft be confeffed, after ail, that it was impoffible for Adam to undere 
ftand the angel’s difcourfe ahout legions, imbattled fquadrons, files of war, 
brazen chariots, emblazon’d fhields, and a hundred fimilar expreflions; but 
the reader can, and with that we cught to be Satisfied, 





And 
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“ind whirl it through the Infinite of Space. 
And what haf thou, foft Cherub, done the whilft ? 
What are thy labors ? What haft thou atchiev’d? 
Heav’n knows no winter, there no tempefts howl ; 
To breathe perpetoal fpring, to fleep fupine 
On flowery beds of amaranth and rofe, 
... Woluptuous flavery, was Gabriel’s choice : 
His bofom never drew th’ indignant figh, 
‘Fhat rent my heart, when call’d to morning hymn 
I paid compulfive homage at God’s throne, 
Warbling feign’d hallelujahs to his praife. 
Spirits of abje& mould, and fuch art thou, 
May call this ealy fervice, for they love 
‘Ignoble eafe; to me the fulfome tafk 
Was bittereft flavery, and though I fell, 
I fell oppofing ; exil’d both from heav’n 
Freedom and IJ fhar’d the fame glorious fall, 
Go back then to thy drudgery of praife, 
7 Practife new canticles and tune thy throat 
| To flattery’s fawning pitch ; leave me my groans, 
Leave me to teach thefe echoes how to curfe ; 
Here let me lie and make this rugged ftone 
My couch, my canopy this ftormy cloud, 
That rolls ftern winter o’er my fencelefs head ; 
*Tis freedom’s privilege, nor tribute owes, 
Nor tribute pays to Heav’n’s defpotic King.’ 















































The fame-fpirit which characterifes the fallen archangel in 
Milton is here. admirably fupported*: the ideas are, however, 
copied from him, but not the dreadful effet which the glance 
of our Savior wrought on the haughty fpirit. 

‘ Thus whilfthe fpake, the Savior of mankind, 
New ris’n from pray’r, drew nigh; whereat the fiend, 
Or e’er the awful prefence met his eye 
Shivering, as one by fudden fever feiz’d, 

‘Turn’d deadly pale ; then fell to earth convuls’d. 

Dire were the yells he vented, fierce the throes 

That writh’d his tortur’d frame, whilft through the feams 
And chinks, that in his jointed armour gap’d, 

Blue fulph’rous flames in livid flathes burft, 

So hot the hell within his fuel’d heart, 

Which like a furnace fev’n times heated rag’d.’ 


When Mr. Cumberland gives fcope to his imagination, or 
adopts ideas from the Paradife Loft, his ftyle, like Milton’s, is in 
general forcible, fonorous, and majeftic. When he adheres 
to the narrative or dialogue ‘part of the Scripture, his refem- 
ill blance 
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blance to the Paradife Regained is no lefs confpicuous. He 
creeps on the ground, or fkims near it,. on doubtful and timid 
wings. The flights of fancy are indeed i improper on fuch an 
occafion. And when he paraphrafes the original, as he does 
in regard to the treachery of Judas, and in exprefling the de- 
votional fentiments utter’d by our Saviour, neither the narra- 
tive nor moral receives any additional graces. “The poem re- 
turns to Satan. He is difcovered by Mammon rolling in tor- 
ments on the ground, and unable to rife. He compares him- 
felf to Prometheus, and his fufferings to thofe caufed by the 
envenomed fhirt of Neffus*. But even poetical probability i is 
violated by his dwelling on the dreams of hiftory, or fables of 
bards at fuch a period. He fpeaks more in charaéter, as we 


may fuppofe that the circumftance might have attracted hig | 


obfervation, when he utters this comparifon. 


‘ Me like an eagle in my tow’ring flight, 
From the proud zenith of the fun’s bright {phere 
Headlong he hurls to-earth with fhatter’d wing 
And plumes difhevell’d grov’ling in the duft.’ 


In enumerating his impious actions he obferves, 


‘ Thefeand a countlefs multitude of wrongs 
Cry in the catalogue fo loud againi{t me, 
That fhould the thunder of God’s vengeance fleep, 
Mercy herfelf would feize th’ uplifted bolt 
And fpeed the Iing’ring blow.’ 


This fentiment is expreffed in Shakfpeare’s happieft manner; 
and the conclufion of the book is wonderfully fublime and ter- 
rible. Satan, being raifed from the ‘ground by Mammon, 
bears reluctant teftimony to the power and divinity of Chrift, 
and feels a prefentiment of his impending doom. 

—— ‘ I perceive 
Thefe exhalations, that the night breathes-on me, 
Are loaded with the vaporous fteams of hell.’ 


He delivers his laft injunctions to Mammon: who 


‘in ghaftly filence ftood 
Gazing with horror on his chieftain’s face, 
That chang’d all hues by fits, as when the north, 
With nitrous vapors charg’d, convulfive fhoots 





nr 
* A character in one of Maffenger’s piays exprefles himfelf i in the fame figu: 
yative Manner. 
No! I muft downward, dewnward ; tho’ Repentance 
Could borrow all the glorious wings of-Crace, 
My mourtainous weights of fins would crack their pinions, 
And fink them to hell with me. The Renpegado, A@ iii. Se. 2. 
The defpair of Grimaldi, in the fcene from whence the above is taken, is not 
inferior, and very Gimilar to that of Satai.’s in the prefent pocm, , 
It’s 
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It’s fiery darts athwart the trembling pole, 
anaking heav’n’s vault a canopy of blood 3 
So o’er the vifage of the exorcis’d fiend 
“Alternate gleams like meteors came and went ; 
And ever and anon he beat his breaft, 
"That quick and fhort with lab’ring pulfes heav’d. 
One piteous look he upward turn’d, one figh 
From his fad heart he fain had fent to heav’n, 
But ere the hopelefs meffenger could leave 
His quiv’ring lips, by fudden impulfe feiz’d 
*\He finds himfelf uplifted from the earth ; 
His azure wings, to footy black now chang’d; 
“In wide expanfe from either fhoulder ftretch 
++ — For flight involuntary: up he fprings 
Whirl'd in a fiery vortex round and round ; 
As when the Lybian wildernefs caught up 
In fandy pillar by the eddying winds 
Moves horrible, the grave of man and beaft ; 
Him thus afcending the fork’d light’ning {mites 
With fidelong volley, whilftioud thunders rock 
Heav’n’s echoing vault, when all at once, behold! 
Caught in the flream of an impetuous gui 
High in mid-air, {wift.on the level wing; 
Northward he fhoots, and like a.comet leaves 
Long fiery track behind, fpeeding ,his courfe 
__ Strait to the realms of Chaos and old Night, 
"“Hell-bound, and to Tartarean darknefs doom’d.’ 
eee yy (To be continued.) 
“A Vindication. of the Rights of Woman.: with Stridiures on Po- 
litical and Moral Subjects. (Concluded from Vol. IV. p. 398 ) 


W OMEN are fuppofed to be degraded; for, poflefling 

rights coequal, a/mo/t coeternal, with man, they are 
funk, in our fair author’s opinion, unjuftly and improperly 
below him. I have often erred, fays Hogarth, in his Analyfis 
of Beauty, in the drawings : look jnot on thefe, but on the pre- 
cepts. Yet it is ftrange, that an analyfer of beauty could not 
exprefs it in correét drawings: it is more furprifing, that this 
contender for the equality of women, cannot defend the caufe 
in a corre&t fentence, or with accurate ideas. Women we 
have often eagerly placed xear the throne of literature: if 
they feize* it, forgetful of our fondnefs, we can hurl them 
from it. A fentence that occurs early in the 4th chapter, has 
drawn this opinion almoft reluctantly from us. The ‘/amina 
of immortality, if I may be allowed the phrafe, zs the perfec- 
tibjlity of hurhan reafon’-—Why ? the explanation is not more 
fingular ; 
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fingular: * for was man created perfect, or did a flood of 
knowledge break in upon him when he arrived at maturity, 
that precluded error, | fhould doubt, whether his exiftence 
would be continued after the diffolution of the body.’ This 
is the old abfurd propofition quaintly and aukwardly expreffed, 
viz. becaufe our reafon is imperfect, there mutt be a future 
ftate; for reafon mutt be perfected. We may as well fay, 
becaufe apples are not as large as pumpions, there muft be 
future orchards in the other world. The reafoning, which 
follows in the fame page, is equally untenable 5 and, if mifs 
Wollftonecraft had withed to give a practical inftance of the 
inferiority of the female mind, ‘fhe has completely effected it. 
Again, * but difmifling thofe fanciful theories, and confidering 
woman as a whole, let it be what it will, inflead of a part a 
man, the enquiry 1s, whether fhe has venice or not.’ Wy hy? 
becaufe, if fhe has, fhe was not intended merely as the folace 
of man.—This is literally uniting the mechanical powers in a 
machine to cut cabbages: dear lady, you may be a pleafing com- 
panion, but, depend on it, we will allow you other merits. 
We only with that you would not fo rafhly refign the power 
of esl ing; for be affured your different qualifications with- 
out it, will not be very impartially weighed. 

The power of generalizing ideas is the only rational acquire- 
ment, it is faid, of the divine being, and this acquifition has 
by fome been he enied the ladies; and the caufes that degrade 
the fex, and prevent woman from this operation of the mind, are 
next pointed out. We never yet met with a lady who was not 
able to generalize or decompound ideas. An inftance? Well, 
you fhall have one. A young lady, with a full flow of health, 
and a vivid glow of colour, looks well at a ball with ribbons 
of an apple green. It is a fimple obfervation, but the rival 
beauty immediately renders it a general one, and fixes in her 
mind, the propriety of fuiting the colour of the drefs to the 
complexion. On her next appearance, knowing that an olive 
beauty will look difadvantageoufly with the apple green, fhe po- 
liticly adopts the lilac or the brown. How then are the ladies 
degraded? ‘The operation of the mind is the fame, whether 
the fubjeét be the colour of a ribbon, the fource of maral vir- 
tue, or the connection of any caufe with the effect. 

From the remoteit antiquity, woman, our author tells us, has 
either been a flave ora defpot, and either fituation retards the 
progreis of reaton. Some pages are employed to fhow that 
minute attention to woman weakens their minds, and mifs. 
Wollftonecraft wifhes ‘ to fee the diftinction of fex confounded 
in fociety, unlefs—Do our eyes deccive us ?—unleis—where 
%OVE animates the behaviour. Is it fo then? Our fair aty 
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thor objects not to the lover; and reafon may, fhe thinks, be 
degraded with fuch an object in view. 


" Tn the regulation of a family, in the education of children, 
underftanding, in an unfophifticated fenfe, is particularly re- 
quired : ftrength both of body and mind; yet the men who, by their 
writings, have mof earneftly laboured to domefticate women, have, 
endeavoured, by arguments dictated by a grofs appetite, that fa- 
tiety had. rendered faftidious, to weaken their bodies and cramp 
their minds. But, if even by thefe finifter methods they really 
perfuaded women, by working on their feelings, to ftay at home, 
and fulfilthe duties of a mother and miftrefs of a family, I fhould 
cautioufly oppofe opinions that led women to right conduct, by 
prevailing on them to make the difcharge of a duty the bufinefs 
of life, though reafon were infulted. Yet, andI appeal to expe- 
rience, if by neglecting the underftanding they are as much, nay, 
more detached from thefe domettic duties, than they could be by 
the moft ferious intellectual purfuit, though it may be obferved, 
that.the mafs of mankind will never vigoroufly purfue an intellec- 
tual object *, I may be allowed to infer that reafon is abfolutely 
neceflary to enable a woman to perform any duty properly, and I 
muft again repeat, thatfenfibility is not reafon.’ 


This reafoning, for want of a few neceflary diftinGtions, 
might eafily be rendered ridiculous, but we have difclaimed 
this petty warfare. We have feleéted this paflage from the 
defultory inconclufive chapter before us, to fhow with how 
much labour mifs Wollftonecraft erects her trifling buildings. 
We allow that women mutt have reafon for thefe purfuits, and, 
in general, the founder the judgment, they will execute them 
better. But how is this connected with the fubje&t? or does 
it prove that the lady who is never fuffered to ftoop for her 
handkerchief cannot be either a good wife or a good mother. 

The degrading fenfibility, attained by thefe indulgences, is 
fuppofed to be the fource of error in another view, by unfit- 
ting the mind for the moft early and delightful office, * teach- 
ing the young idéa how to fhoot.’ People of fenfibility infal- 
libly fpoul the child’s temper, it is faid; but it may be added, 
that the feverity of reafon, independent of fenfibility, breaks 
the fpirit ; and that the heart di€tates a thoufand namelefs en- 
dearing attentions, which the reafon is a ftranger to: befides, 
that the human mind pofleffes focial affections, as well as rea- 
foning powers, which muft be checked by fuch conduct. But 
the abfurdity of the remark will be, in a moment clear, or, if 
it is not; the reduction to an abfurdity foon appears. * I have 





. *.* The mafs of mankind are rather the flaves of their appetites than.of 
their paffions.’ 


followed, 
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followed, fays the author, this train of reafoning much fur 
ther, till I have concluded that a perfon of genius is the moft 
improper perfon to be employed in education either public or 
private.’ Follow it, dear lady, a little farther; and with your 
fingular talents, you will foon perceive thefe premifes lead to 
a farther conclufion, that the very beft perfon, to whom edu- 
cation can be intrufted, is an idiot. 


‘ I: would almoft provoke a fmile of contempt, if the vain 
abfurdities of man did not ftrike us on all fides, to obferve, hove 
eager men are to degrade the fex from whom they pretend to re- 
ceive the chief pleafure of life; and I have frequently with full 
conviction retorted Pope’s farcafm on them; or, to fpeak expli- 
citly, it has appeared to me applicable to the whole human race. 
A love of pleafure or {way feems to divide mankind, and the haf- 
band who lords it in’ his little harem thinks only of his pleafure 
or his convenience. ‘To fuch lengths, indeed, does an intem- 
perate love of pleafure carry fome prudent men, or worn out li- 
bertines, who marry to have a fafe bed-fellow, that they feduce 
their own wives. — Hymen banifhes modefly, and chaite love takes 
its flight. 

‘ Love, confidered as an animal appetite, cannot Jong feed on 
itfelf without expiring. And this extinction, in its own fame, 
may be termed the violent death of love. But the wife who has 
thus been rendered licentious, will probably endeavour to fill the 
void left by the lofs of her hufband’s attentions ; for fhe cannot 
contentedly become merely an upper fervant after having been» 
treated like a goddefs. She is ftill handfome, and, initead of 
transferring her fondnefs to her children, fhe only dreams of en- 
joying the funfhine of life. Befides, there are mauy hufbands fo 
devoid of fenfe and parental affeCtion, that during the firft effer- 
vefcence of voluptuous fondnefs they refufe to let their wives fuckle 
their children. They are only to drefs and live to pleafe them: 
and love—even innocent love, foon finks into lafcivioufnefs whea 
the exercife of a duty is facrificed to its indulgence.’ 


Thefe remarks require not a comment ; but that they fheuld 
fall from a female pen, is a little furprifing. If to be loved, 
degrades the fex, we fufpe& our author’s plan of reformation 
will be lefs fuccefsful, than even that of her great coadjuter 
Mr. Thomas Paine. In the conclufion, fhe is more rational, 
and we fhall tranfcribe it. 


« In tracing the caufes that, in my opinion, have degraded 
woman, I have confined my obfervations to fuch as univerfally a& 
upon the morals and manners of the whole fex, and to me it ape 

ears clear that they all {pring from want of underftanding, 
Whether this arife from a phyfical or accidental weaknefs of fa- 
) culties, 
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culties, time alone can determine; for I fhall not lay any great 
ftrefs on the example of a few women * who, from having received 
a mafeuline education, have acquired courage and refolution ; 
I only contend that the men who have been placed in fimilar fitua- 
tions, have acquired a fimilar charaéter—I fpeak of bodies of 
men, and that men of genius and talents have ftarted out of a clafs, 
in which women have never.yet been placed.’ 


As we have now afcertained the outline of otir author’s 
fyftem, and adduced the principal arguments brought in fup- 
port of it, and a few (indeed a few only) of the very peculiar 
Opinions and expreilions, we muft ftep on more rapidly, left 
the Rights of Woman feem to preclude the great privileges of 
man. The 5th chapter contains ‘ animadverfions on fome of 
the writers who have rendered women objects of pity, bor- 
dering on contempt.’ This is the language of the prefent au- 
thor, and our readers can now underftand it without a com- 
ment. ‘The firft of the writers examined is Roufleau, and 
he is reprehended for making Sophia the tender victim of love 
and fenfibility. _ Fordyce is blamed for inculcating, in his fyf- 
tem, female meeknefs and artificial grace ; for the farrago of 
affefted fentiment and unnatural refinement; for extrava- 
gant unmeaning compliment, and its doctines of abject fub- 
miffion. We own that to Fordyce’s Sermons mucly may be 
objected; nor can we deny that many of the obfervations, 
in this fection, are juft.’ Dr. Gregory comes next under 
review; and our author a little petulantly objects, in the midft 
of fome judicious and well-turned compliments, to the con- 
cife elegance of the ftyle, fcarcely fuitable to the affectionate 
father, with his tendernefs and folicitude tremblingly alive. 
Mifs Wollftonecraft knew not Dr. Gregory, and we forgive 
her; fhe will, however, excufe us for remarking, that the ten- 
der elegance of his mind, his habit of thinking and fpeaking 
with feeling and propriety, were fo firmly rooted, that his 
moft carelefs convivial language had often the elegance of a 
finifhed compofition. The great objection to the ‘ Laft Legacy’ 
feems the fyftem of diffimulation, which pervades the whole 3 
but on the fubject we have already given our opinion. Some 
of Mrs. Piozzi’s opinions; thofe of the baronefs de Stael, 
of madame Genlis, Mrs. Chapone, and Mrs. Macaulay, are 
mentioned with refpe€t or with an ardor of efteem; yet with 
Mrs. Chapone our author adds, that fhe cannot always agree 
in opinion ; fome general obfervations on education, introduced 





6+ Sappho, Eloifa, Mrs. Macaulay, the emprefs of Rofia, madame d’Eon, 
~ &c. Thefe, and many more, may be reckoned exceptions; and, are not all 
er oes, as well as hercines, exceptions to general rules? If wih to fee womeg 


neither heroines nor brutes; but reafonable creatures.’ 


with 
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with ftri€tures on lord Cheflerfield’s fyftem, conclude the 
chapter. , 

The fixth chapter is-on the effect which an early affociation 
of ideas has on the general chara¢ter. ‘lhe propofition, as a 
general one, is unexceptionable. We object only to the appli- 
cation, as connected with our author’s fyftem: if the manners 
of women are not fo eflentially wrong, as they are reprefent- 
ed in this volume, the early aflociation of ideas is not injuri- 
OUS. 


‘ Modefty! facred offspring of fenfibility and reafon !—true 
delicacy of mind !—may I unblamed prefume to inveftigate thy 
nature, and trace to its covert the mild charm, that mellowing 
each harfh feature of a character, renders what wou!d otherwife 
only infpire cold admiration—lovely !—Theu that fmootheft the 
wrinkles of wifdom, and foftene!t the tone of the fublimeft virtues 
till they all mel into humanity ;—thou that fpreadeit the ethereal 
cloud that furrounding love heightens every beauty, it half fhades, 
breathing thofe coy fweets that fteal into the heart, and charm 
the fenfes—modulate for me the language of perfuafive reafon, 
till I roufe my fex from the flowery bed, on which they fupinely 
fleep life away !’ 


This pretty poetical addrefs introduces the chapter, of 
which a § comprehenfive confideration of modefty,’ in general, 
is the fubject—not confidering modetty as a ‘ fexual virtue.’ 
How this is done may appear furprifing; we have feen fuch 
inftances in legerdemain tricks—hey prefto, pafs, be gone! 
was any thing ever executed more dexteroufly. See ; modett 
is no longer modefty : itis fometiing elfe, and that fomething, 
a lady who can write like mifs Wollitonecraft, who can difcufs 
anatomical fubjects with men, and the proportions of naked 
{tatues (p. 278), is of very little importance. Let us, how- 
ever, give a ihort abftra€t of the power which thus tranfmutes 
words and things. Mdeity is either the purity of mind, 
which is the effect of charaéter, or it is that fobernefs of 
mind which fets a proper value on our powers and abilities. 
In the common tyftems of vulgar fouls this laft quality is fty- 
Jed confidence. A modeft man is fteady, a humble man timid, 
and a bafhful one timid from ignorance. ‘This is a triflin 
jargon: modefty when applied to women is, as mifs Woll- 
ftonecraft ftates, purity of mind. ‘This purity may not be 
alarmed at the learned difcuflions of anatomy, the fexual fyf- 
tem of botany, or the proportions of the Farnefe Hercules. 
She has, however, unfortunately forgotten that the imagina- 
tion, which the feverity of ftudy, or the profoundeft invefti- 
gations cannot wholly fupprefs, will conneét thefe fubjects with. 

C.R,N. AR. (V.) Funey, 1792. L others,. 
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others, which a pure mind fhould not admit. Unfortunately, 
on thefe enquiries the imagination, for reafons which it is un- 
neceflary to ftate, is peculiarly active. In this difquifition 
then, refpeting modeily, fhe has in fome refpeéts changed 
the terms, and in others mifreprefented them. If fhe had 
adopted the firft diftmétion of purity of mind, and added a 
correfponding propsicty of behaviour, fhe would have come 
nearer to the truth, and ihe would have found modefty to be 
peculiarly a female virtue. We know, indeed, that many men 
are truly modeit; that others can, for a time, guard their 
conduct, and appear fo; but women, in confequence of their 
peculiar fenfibility, feel more quickly and with more pain any 
offenfive hint. ‘Lis is, however, the fource of ovr author’s 
error: women mufi not have more fenfibility, becaufe it is a 
weaknefs , confequently they muft not poffeis, in a peculiar 
deggee, modefty. What are virtue, purity and modefty, com- 
pared with a fyftem ? what are even the lives of all the men 
and women that ever exifted ? 

‘The difhiculties and inconfiftencies we mentioned pervade the 
whole chapter, and produce ‘either confufion or error in the 
reafoning. Some parts of it contain reprefeutations not the 
moit delicate: they are, however, the errers of women, and 
fhould have been refpected by a woman. Swift’s picture of 
a lady’s drefling-room is indefenfibly indeficate : it would have 
been difgufting from a female pen, and yet we have often the 
door leit a-jar, and we fee tco much. 

In the 8th chapter, mifs Wollitonccraft endeavours to fhow, 
that ‘ morality is undermined by fexual notions of the import- 
ance of a good reputation.’ ‘The firtt propofition itartled us. 
‘It has long fince occurred to me, fays this levelling lady, that 
advice ref{pedting behaviour, and all the various modes of pre- 
ferving a good reputation, which have been fo ftrenuoully in- 
eulcated on the female world, were /hecious poifons, that, in- 
crufling morality, eat away the fubifance.”? ‘The foundation 
of the reafoning, in fupport of this curious propofition ts that, 
from the prefent ftate of the arguments, women are led to 

refer reputation to chaftity, and are not unwilling to err, if 
they think their errors will be concealed. ‘The reafoning is 
perteCily confiftent with the reft of the work, for it can-only 
have auy force, when the preliminary is admitted, that mo- 
defty is no fexual virtue. ‘Thefe are propofitions that cannot 
be treated with ridicule: it is enough to adduce them to raife 
the contempt and indignation of man, and of her own tex. The 
concluding refle€tions on ‘the chaftity of man, are more nau- 
feoully difgufting and indelicate, than a reader, without fome 
fpecimens of the ftyle and language of this volume, can con- 


cclye. 
Our 
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_ Our author next proceeds to confider ‘ the pernicicious ef 
fe€ts which arife from the unnatural diftinCtions eftablifhed 
in fociety.’ But the firft part is ‘ meat thrice fodden,’ the re- 
peated obfervations on the neceflity of rendering woman inde 
pendent, and no longer an idol on account of her beauty, no 
longer the enetvated victim of fenfibility and indulgence; the 
fecond part is fore purely political, a trifling declamation of 
a levelling reformer: to which is added fome enquiry on the 
proper employment for women:—The two following chapters 
on parental affection and filial duty are fearcely in a different 
ftyle. The precepts are calculated to form fuéh women as 
we hope riever to fee ; fuch as we are ceftain would waite their 
days in joylefs celibacy, their fweets upon the defert air. 

Our author’s obfervations on ¢ national education’ are tio 
diftingulfhed for extéenfive views, of juft reafoning. ‘The de- 
clamation on the dange? of public {chools is trité and trifling 3 
the remarks on female boarding-fchools have a better founda- 
tion: we fufpect, that the unpleafing picture is a likenefs. 
The outline of the new plan we fhail tranfcribe. 


‘ To render this practicable; day fchools, for particular ages; 
fhould be eftablifhed by government, in which boys and girls 
might be educated together: The {chool for the younger children, 
from five to nine years of age, ought to be abfolutely free and 
ppen to all claffes*. A fufficient number of mafters fhould alfo 
be chofen by a féle&t committee, in each parifh, to whom any 
complaint of negligence, &c. might be made, if figned by fix of 
the children’s parents. | 

“ Ufkers would then be unneceflary; for I believé experience 
will evet prove that this kind of fubordinate authority is particu- 
larly injurious to the morals of youth. What, indeed, ean tend 
to deprave the character more than outward fabmiffion and inward 
contempt? Yet how cah boys be expected to treat an ufher with 
tefpect, when the mafter feems to confider him in the light of a 
fervant, and almoft to countenance the ridicule which becomes the 
chief amufement of the boys during the play hours, 

« But nothing of this kind could occur in an elementary day 
{chool, where boys and girls, the rich and poor, fhould meet toi 
pether. And to prevent any of the diftinétions of vanity, they 
fhould be dreffed alike, and all obliged to fubmit to the fame dif. 
tipline, of leave the fchool. The {chool-room ought to be furs 
founded by. a large piece of ground, in which tite children might 
be ufefully exercifed, for at this age they fhould not be confined 
to any fedentafy émployment for more than an hour at a time: 





¢@ Treating thig part of the fubjeét, I have burrowed fome hints from a 
very fenfible patmphict, written by the late b:fhop of Autun on public educa- 


tion:’* 
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Bot thefe relaxations might alt be rendered a part of elementary 
education, fur many things improve and amufe the fenfes, when 
introduced as a kind of show, -to the principles of which, dryly 
laid down, children would turn a deuf ear. | For inftafice, botany, 
mechanics, and aftronomy. Reading, writing, arithmetic, na~ 
tural hittory; and fome fimple experiments in natural philofophy, 
might fill up the day; but thefé purfuits fhould never encroach 
on gymnaitic. playsoin thevopen air. ‘The'elements of religion, 
hiftory, the hiftory of many, and politics, might alfo be wadgne, 
by converfations, in the focratic form. 

‘ Afier the age of nine, girls. and boys, intended for domiett 
tic employments, or mécanichal trades, ought to be removed* ta 
other, {chools, and’ receive isttru@ion, in fome meafure appropri- 
ated to the deftination of each individual, the two fexes being 
fill togethemin.the mornings: butin the afternoon, the girls thould 
attend a icheol,, where ‘plain-work, mantaa-making, millinery; 
ag -wouldibe. their rb prop tient ; : , 

The young. people of fapericr abilities,-or fortune, might 
now be taught,:an another ichoal; the dead.and living languages, 
the elements of fcience, and continue the ftudy of hiftory and po- 
litics, on a more extentive fcale, which would not exclude polite 
literature.’ 


One ef the: good effects. ”" this indifcriminate affociation, 
is faidto be early marriages; but how far this is a national ad- 
vantage may ibe doubted: a more frequent one would we fear 
” feduation 3 for the reader_will perceive little time allotted 

o, and lefs ftref fs laid on religion, while morality is not once 
tna Thdeed, we « fterwards hear of the etfects of this 
plan on the moral character, and that thefe would be fchools 
of morality. ‘The only danger is, that the miichief would be 
done before the leffon of morality in the marriage-bed would 
begin. Would a perfon puta child afleep ona precipice, and 
truit to its difcovering its danger: when it awakes ? 

The volume, concludes with: fome inftances of the folly 
which the ignorance of woman generates, and reflections on 
the moral improvement, that a revolution in female manners 
might -naturally be expected to‘produce.’? “The inftances of 
folly derived from ignorance are taken from their fuperititious 
belief in divination or animal magnetifm ; the /entimental turn 
of the female- mind, in their fondnefs for novels; their par- 
tiality for drefs; their great fenfibility and fexual attra¢tion ; 
and their indulgence of children.” The concluding reflections 
are fuch as our-readers» may eafily anticipate. ‘Their chief 
merit depends on the force and propriety of the prior reafon- 
ing. 

On 
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- Owthe whole, we “cannot praife this work; or look for the 
continuation wtih eagernefs. It is, in our opinion, weak, de- 
fultory.and trifling. ~ Some parts of itsfubject have given ita 
fplender inythe eyes of individuals ; before whom prejudice 
has interpofed a fallacious medium, or whofe views party has 
limited or, dittorted. If mifs Wollftonecraft means it asa 
trial of tkill with the ftronger fex, fhe has wholly failed: fhe 
has betrayed her own éaule'] 4 defending it, and has loft that 
credit which female authors have fomctimes claimed. What 
thall we fay of her language / It is mereaby and flowery 3 ; but 
weak, diffufe, and confufed: of the inde licacy of her ideas 
and expreflions ?’ Here we mutt draw the veil, though it was 
our attention to have .colleétcd a bouquct from the parterre. 
We have defatted, from a reipect to our readers, which 
the lady has not paid to her’s; and we have blufhed to 
copy in the-elofet; what fhe has openly publifhed. -~We call on 
men therefore to fpeak, if they would with the women to be 
pupils of this new fchool ? we call on the women to declare, 
whether they wall facrifice their pleafing qualities for the feve-~ 
rity of reafon, the bold unalbathed di; gnity of {peaking what 
they feel, of rifing faperior to the vulgar prejudices of decens 
cy and propriety.—We may eafly anticipate the anfwer ; and 
fhall leave mifs Wollftonecraft at leatt to oblivion: her beft 
friends can never wifh that her work fhould be remembered. 
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The Hiftory of Philofophy, from the earlieft Times to the Beginning 
of the prefent Century; drawn up from Brucker’s Hiftoria 
Critica Philofaphie. (Continued from Vol. IV. New Ar. 
p- 133.) 

Ohad philofophy of Greece was coeval with Pythagoras ; 

for, though from diftant fources a few fcattered rays had 
illuminated the weftern fhores, Pythagoras firft collected thefe 
rays into one fyftem, and, by adding the confideration of 
mind, as well as of one great eternal, immutable, invifible, 
fuperintending power, gave both the metaphyfical and theoloe 
gical fy item its fureft foundation. The omiffion of Pytha- 
goras in the earlier part of the aed merely becaufe he 
taught at Crotona, and was the founder of the Italic fchool, 
is an error that has contaminated the whole hiftory now be- 
fore us: ithas contributed to fcatter the conneéted parts of 
the Tubject, to make -fome lefs clear, and to confufe others. 

It was our bufinefs, however, to follow the hiftorian. 
Pythagoras was in many refpects fo extraordinary, as almoft 

to juttify the opinion of 2 HG. that he was more ‘than hu- 

man. He has, however, been ftigmatifed as an impoftor ; 
and, if judged of by the prefent fyftem of manners, may be 
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fuppofed to deferve the imputation. Yet the man, whofe 
theological and moral fyftem was unexceptionably pure, who 
had attained a knowledge of mathematics, extenfive for that 
gra, and pretty certainly underftood the folat fyftem as it is 
at prefent received, does not deferve the-title, from his re+ 
ferve, his fymbolical mode of inftruction, and concealing the 
fources from whence he derived a knowledge of impending na- 
tural phenomena, ‘The whole hiftory of Pythagoras is obfcure, 
and the early part of his life little known. We know that 
he went to Egypt and to Chaldza.. From Egypt he is fuppofed 
to have acquired his knowledge, chiefly becaufe the Egyptian 
priefts were celcbrated for their wifdom, and for the fymbo- 
lical mode of inftruction which he adopted. Nothing can be 
more weak than either fuppoftion. The wifdom of the Egypr 
tians is not proyed by any one decifive facts itis difproved by 
every concurrjng circumftance; and ihe fymbolieal mode of 
inftruCtion is no more Egyptian than it is Diuidical. The 
whole error arifes from confounding the fymbols of Pythagoras 
with the hicroglyphics of Memphis. The perfona] hiftory 
of Pythagoras is fo obfcure, that we muft judge from the na~ 
ture of his doétrines of their fource. Thefe are entirely eaft- 
ern, and of Braminical origin; fo that, if he never reached 
India, he certainly met with Indian inftruétors. Could he 
have learnt in Egypt the doétrine of a rational, immortal, and 
immaterial foul? ‘The idea is abfurd ; the fables which Greece 
learnt refpeCting Elyfium and Tartarus, difprove it, as well 
as thofe of their tenets moft indifputably known, Did he learn 
from thence his mathematical and his aftronomical knowledge? 
They knew nothing of either, notwithftanding the idle fyf- 
tems of the moderns in their favour. Did he there difcover 
the pure principles of liberty, the dofirine of one God? The 
Pharoahs, and the leeks of Egypt, will rife equally in oppofi- 
tion.—In fhort, as we have often had occafion to hint, in the 
courfe of thefe articles, the philofophy of Greece is purely 
Indian. Indoftan, the moft early peopled, the moft fertile, 
happy and enlightened country of thefe earlier times, inftruc€t- 
ed the weftern nations; and the Greeks, an ingenious and fane 
ciful people, foon obfcured the purer lights derived from the 
Bramins, and formed a fyfiem at ance elegant, fpirited, and 
entertaining, ‘Uheir mythology had very nearly a fimilar fource, 
and deferves the fame character : we mean not to fpeak of its 
fubftance, which is often.indelicate and licentious, but of its 
form, the elegance of its de{criptions, and the fpirit of its 
manners, ‘The metempfychofis of India the Grecians laughed 
at, the avoiding animal food was inconfiftent with their luxu- 
rious appetites ; the doctrine of the unity of the Deity was 
not 
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met promulgated. Pythagoras, in the choice of his difciples, 
was ftrictiy cautious; and, only after long and fevere trials, 
were they admitted § behind the curtain *,’ to partake of the 
efoteric inftructions. ‘The reafons of this caution we know 
not: they may have been owing to the inftruGtions of the 
Bramins, or the intolerance of the Grecian rulers; but we are 
fully of opinion that this efoteric mode of inftruction was 
handed down to the era of the lower empire, and was the 
foundation of the different myfteries. The purer doctrines of 
the Eaft, and particularly the unity as well.as the immaterial- 
ity of the Deity, were in ail probability the fubftance of thefe 
inftructions. ‘Che reafons for this opinion, fince it cannot ad- 
mit of proof, we may omit: it was the opinion of Warburton; 
and thofe who will reject his arguments mutt have very {trong 
ones to fupport their oppofition.—But i it is time to return to 
the work before us. 

The hiftory of Pythagoras is not given very advantageoutl ly. 
His ge are exaggerated, his cautions ridiculed, and the 
little arts, neceflary perhaps at that time to fix the attention, 
have procured him the name of an impoftor. His doétrines, 
however; are not mifreprefented, though they might admit of 

a little farther illuftration. ‘The monads were undoubtedly, in 
his opinion, material; and the ong was the Almighty God. 
Whether the rere as fome fanciful commentators have 

fuggefted, was the Deity, under the various terms of Jeva, 
Ifis, Jove, Qeo;, Zeus, or Deus, which are all tetragrammata, 
words of four letters, we may be permitted to doubt. We 
fhall fele& fome of his moral maxims or precepts, which fewer 
are acquainted with than with his other doctrines. 


‘ Virtue is divided into twodranches, private and public. Pri- 
wate virtue respects education, filence, abdftinence from animal 
food, fortitude, fobriety, and prudence. ‘The powers of the 
mind are, reafon and paffion ; and when the latter is preferved in 
fubjection to the former, virtue is prevalent. Young perfons thould 
be inured to fubjeQion, that they may always find it eafy to fub- 
mit to the authority of reafon. Let them be conduéted into the 
beft courfe of life, and habit will foon render it the moft pleafant. 
Silence is better than idle words. A wife man will prepare him- 
felf for every thing which is net in his own power. Do what you 
judge to be right, whatever the vulgar may think of you; if you 
defpife their praife, defpife alfo their cenfure. It is inconfiftent 
with fortitude to relinquish the ftation appointed by the fupreme 





* This is an exprefiion taken literally from the efoteric manner cf inftruc- 
tion; while thefe, taught by the exoteric doctrines, were before the curtain, 
‘and never faw the fage. Whether the modern expreffion is derived from this 
fource or the dramatic suttain, ig not worth an enqwiry. 
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Lord, before we obtain his permiffion. Sobriety is the ftrength 
of the foul, for it preferves its reafon unclouded by paffion. No 
man ought to be efteenied free, who has not the perfe& command 
of himtelf. Dronkennefs is a temporary pbrenly. ‘That which 
is good and becoming, is rather to be purfued, than that which is 
pleafant. The defire of fuperfluity is foolith, becaufe it knows no 
Jimits. All animal] pleafures fhould rather be poltponed, than en- 
joyed before their time ; and fhould only be enjoyed according to 
na.ure, and with fobriety. Much forethought and difcreticn is 
neceflary in the production and education of children. Wisdom 
and virtve are our beit cefence; every other guard is weak and 
unflable. It requires much wifdom to give right names to things.’ 





‘ Mutual confidence is never for a moment to be interrupted be- 
tween friends, whether in jeit or carneft; for nothing can heal the 
wounds which are made by deceit. A friend muft never.be for- 
faken inadverfity, nor for an infirmity in human nature, except- 
ing only invincible obftinacy and depravity. Before we abandon 
a friend, we thould endeavour by actions as well as words to re- 
claim him. ‘True friendfhip is a kind of union whiel is immortal. 

‘ The defign and object of all moral precepts, is to lead men to 
| the imitation of God. Since the Deity direéts all things, every 
good thing is to be fought for from him alone; and nothing is to 
be dene which is con: rary to his pleafere. VWhillt we are perform- 
ing divine rites, piety fhould dwellin the mind. The gods are to 
i be worfhipped not under fuch images as repref nt the forms of men, 
i but by fuch fymbals as are fuitable to their nature, by fimple luf- 
trations and offerings, and with purity of heart. Gods and he- 
| roes are to be warfhipped wis 4 dideie degrees of homage, ac- 
| cording to their nature. aths are in no caie to be viclated.’ 


f The difciples of Pythagoras did not ftritly adhere to the 
! fyftem of their mafter ; but they introduced no very ma terial 
| changes. ‘lhofe mentioned by the hiftortan, are Alcmzon, 
Ecphantus, Hippo, Empedocles, Epicharmus, Ocellus Lu- 
canus,: limeeus, Locrus, Archytas, Hippatus, Philolaus, who 
firft yaedity 24 the Pythagoric tenets to Plato, and Eudoxus. 
Our author’s fhort accout of the fubftance of Ocellus Luca- 
nus’ work is worth tran{cribing. 


mae 


‘ Ocellus the Lucanian, who lived in the age preceding that of 

Jato (for Archytas informed Plato, in a letter preferved by 
Laertius, that he had received feveral pieces written by Ocellus 
from his grandfon) wrote a book, Ox the Univerfe, which is ftill 
extant, and from which Ariftotle feems to have borrowed freely, 
ia his treatife on Generation and Corruption.. This work, in the 
fate in which it now appears, is‘ not indeed written, after the 
uiual manner of the Pythagoreans, in the Doric dialect ; but it 
1§ 
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is probable, that it has undergone a change whicli was not uncom- 
mon, and, at the period when the writings of the Pythagoreans 
became obf{cure on account of the dialect in which they were writ- 
ten, was converted, by the induftry of fome learned grammarian, 
from the Doric to the Attic dialeé&t. ‘That it was originally write 
ten in the Doric, appears from feveral fragments preferved by 
Stobeus. Little attention therefore is due to the opinion, that 
this book was compiled from the writings of Ariftotle, and is to 
be confidered only as an epitome of the Peripatetic dottrine con 
cerning nature. Whatever Ariitotelian appearance the treatife in 
its prefent form may bear, 1s to be afcribed to the pains taken by 
tranfcribers to elucidate the work. If its doétrine be carefally 
compared with what has been advanced concerning the Pythago- 
rean fyfiem, there will be little room left to doubt, that it was 
written by a difciple of Pythagoras. The fundamental dogmas 
of Ocellus perfeCily agree with thofe of the Italic fchool. His 
fubtle fpeculations concerning the changes of the elements are con- 
fonant to the manner of the Pythagoreans, after they exchanged 
the obfcure method of philefophifing by numbers into a lefs dif- 
euifed explanation of the caufes of natural phenomena. As this 
book pafied out of the hands of Archytas into thofe of Plato, it 
is evident that it was in being before the time of. Ariftotle; and 
it becomes probable that the 9 after his ufual manner, 
borrowed many things from Ocellus, but in a fenfe very different 
from that of their firit author, ‘This remnant of philofophical 
antiquity is therefore to be received as a curious fpecimen of the 


Pythagorean doctrine, mixed, however, with fonie tenets peculiar 
to the author.’ 


As we have not, from yarious circumftances, been able 
to give fo full an account of this fyftem as we intend- 
ed, it will be difficult to render any fair eftimate of Pla- 
to’s org ‘inal merit intelligible, or to aneor fuch an eftimate 
properly. If we trace Plato in every ftep, we fhall find him 

reatly Sindielisled to the Pythagorean fchool. Yet, from the 
fubtilty of his genius, and the refinement of his views, there 
are few parts that he has not injured by his attempts to im- 
prove. ‘Lhe Pythagorean fyftem is an elegant Doric building, 
uniting, with flierieth, dignity, and grace; but the additional 
ornaments are often unfuitable to the defign: they obfcure the 
force, and they leflen the dignity of the whole. From the 
works of ‘Timzus, Plato. is fuppoied to have borrowed the fen- 
timents exprefied in his dialogue of that title. 

The more diftant fucceflors of Pythagoras perverted a little 
their mafter’s tenets. ‘he earlieft of thefe heretics, who fo 
greatly changed the Pythagorean fyftem, as to occafion its name 
to be loft, was Xenophanes of Colophon, who, as he chiefly 
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taught at Elea, was coniiderca as the iounder of the Eleatic 
fect. Thefe philofophers were divided into two branches, the 
metaphyfical and the phyfical: the former including Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, Meliffus, and Zeno of Elea, to diftin- 
guifh him from the Stoic; the latter confifting of Leucippus, 
Democritus, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus. The 
metaphyficians did not fo materially change the fy{tem of Py- 
thagoras as has been fuppofed; and that of Xenophanes, fe 
far as we can comprehend it from the little that is left, may 
lead to the exclufion of matter, as well as the exclufive ad- 
miffion of matter only. The phyfical Eleatics were more pure- 
ly fceptical, and the principal philofopher of this clafs, Demo 
critus, firft introduced the feeds of future Pyrrhonifm : in this 
refpect he was followed by others, particularly by Protagoras, 
swho thought that man himfelf was the meafure and criterion 
of all things, plainly implying, that every thing is relative to 
man;-and has no abfolute exiftence. 

Democritus has been ufually ftyled the laughing, and Herz 
clitus the crying philofopher; andeach, perhaps, has had the 
appellation without fufficient reafon. Democritus, with an 
extent of knowledge and accuracy of judgment unequalied, 
perhaps, in the ancient fchocls, but by Ariftotle and Pytha- 

oras, could not deferve the name of a trifling laugher; and 
Helachees: a man of a morofe difpofition, a ret tired and ftudious 
turn of mind, would probably not have expreffed his fentiments 
in a weak lamentation. The one was more likely to fneer at 
and deride the weak purfuits, the other to vent his gloomy far- 
cafms at the follies of mankind. Democritus, however, with 
all his abilities, was only the follower of Xenophanes, an Lle- 
atic; the other founded a fe& little known in modern times, 
the Heraclitean. ‘The name of Heraclitus was indeed loft in 
the Stoical fet, who adopted many of his notions, which were 
chiefly Pythagorean, and obfcured by the fplendor of Plato, 
who learned from Cratylus, a Heraclitean, his do€trines of 
the nature of matter and motion. The only celebrated fol- 
tower of Heraclitus was Hippocrates 5 but his philofophical 
opinions are obfcure, and the beft account of the Heraclitean 
fyftem, in no refpect important, is to be colle&ted from the 
fragments preferved by Sextus Empiricus. 

he Epicurean fect diverged ftill farther from the doétrines 
of Pyth naAgOras 5 though, asa branch of the Eleatic, they claim- 
ed him for their prototype. ‘The fyftem of Epicurus has for- 
tunately reached us in a more perfect fate than many other 
doctrines of the ancient philofophers. His opinions were pre- 
poffefiing ; his manners polifhed and elegant; his addrefs un- 


embarraiied awd urbane. Averfe to verbal difquifitions, to the 
affected 
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effected refinements and the artificial referve of the Stoics, his 
* Garden’ became a fuccefsful antagonift to the ‘ Porch,’ and the 
Stoics. were nsenpctiog to calumniate the man who had depriv- 
ed them of their popularity. From the followers of Zeno 
were derived ail the malignant gccufations thrown out againft 
the charatter and con: Let of Epicurus ; and, though candour 
muft allow that his phyfical fyitem is wholly material, mecha- 
nical, and hypothetical, his introduction of gods, who are 
fcarcely different from material beings, the cautious effets of » 
policy and expedience, yet that his moral fyftem was as pure 
as his own conduct was irreproachable. It may, indeed, be 
alledsed, that he confidered the gods as beings fo exalted 
and luperior to the affairs of this world, that they need not 
make any part of a fyflem of philofophy, where the different 
The inte were neither conducted, nor influenced by them. 
The fyftem of Des Car rtes, one of the moft el@gant efforts of 
the | human imagination, is liable to the fame objection, or mat- 
ter and motion ‘mutt be ‘confidered as Ais deities. —Let us, how- 
ever, felecét our authcr’s defence of Epicurus, fo far as he 
feems defenfible. 
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‘ With refpcét to the firft charge, that of impiety, it certainly 
admits of no refutation. The doétrine of E;icvrus concernin 
nature not only militated againft the fuperftitions of the Athe- 
nians, but againft the agency of a Supreme Deity in the forma. 
tion and government of the world; and his mifconceptions, with 
tefpeé&t to mechanical motion, and the nature of divine happinefs 
Jed him in his fyflem to divefi the Deity of fome of his primary 
attributes. It doth not indeed appear, that he entirely denied 
the exiftence of fupericr powers. Cicero, who 3s unqueftionably 
to be ranked among his opponents, relates, that Epicuras wrote 
books concerning piety, and the reverence due to the gods, ex- 
preffed in terms which might have become a prielt ; and he charges 
him with inconfiftency, in maintaining that the gods ought to be 
worfhipped, whilft he afferted, that they had no concern in hu- 
man affairs; herein admitting, that he revered the gods, but nei- 
ther through hope nor fear, merely on account of the majefty 
and excelience of their nature. But if, with the utmolt contempt 
for popular fuperftitions, Epicurus retained fume helief in, and 
refpeét for, Invifible Natures, it is evident that his gods were 
deititute of many of the effential characters of civinity, and that 
his piety was of a kind very diferent from that which is infpired 
by juf notions of Deity, Not to urge, that there is fome reafon 
to fufpe&, that what he taught concerning the gods might have 
been artfully defigned to fcreen him from the odium ana hazard, 
which would have attended a dire& avowal of atheifn. 

‘ The fecond charge againit Epicurus, that of infolence and 
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contempt towards other philofophers, feems fcarcely compv'ib’2 , 
with the general air of gentlenefs and civility which appears in * 
his character. If he claimed to himfelf the credit of his own 
fyftem, he did no more than Zeno, Piato, and Ariltotle, after 
availing themfelves of every pollible aid from former philofophers, 
had done before him, 
¢ Calumny never appeared with greater effrontery, than in ac- 
eufing’ Epicurus of intemperance iad incontinence. ‘hat his 
character was diitinguifhed by the contrary virtues, appears not , 
only from the numerous atteftations adduced by Luaertius, but 
even from the confeflion of the more refpeciable opponents of his 
dottrine, particularly Cicero, Plutarch, and Seneca. And indeed, 
without any external evidence, this 1s fofliciently clear, from the 
particulars which are related coneerning his ufual manner of liv- 
ing. Cony Spee himfelf, one of his moi violent enemies among 
« the Stoics, acknowledged that Epicurus difcovered little inclina- 
tion towards fexual pleafures. Nothing can be a greater proof 
that his adverfaries had little to alledge againit his innocence, 
than that they were obliged to have recourfe to forgery. The in- 
famous letters which Diotimus, or, according to Athenzus, 
Theotimus, afcribed to him, were proved, in a public court, to 
have been fraudulently impofed upon the world, and the author 
of the impofition was punifhed. Whatever might be the cafe af- 
terwirds, there is little reafon to doubt that, during the hfe of 
Fpicurus, his garden was rather a {chool of temperance, than a 
meee of riot and debauchery. 

« That Epicurus did not renounce every kind of learning, as 
infignificant and ufelefs, will more fully appeat in the fe equel. For 
the prefent we fhall content ourfelves with the remarks which 
Cicero puts into the mouth of Torquatus, in other refpeéts fuffi- 
ciently fevere againft Epicurus. ‘* The reafon,” fays he, ‘© why 
Epicurus appears to you deficient in wie is, that he thought 
nothing deierved the name of learning, which was not botidcive 
to the happinefs of life.” And sfvetaratts ‘* Epicurus therefore 
was not uniniiructed, but they are unlearnea who think that thofe 
fludies, with which it would be difgraceful for youth not to be 
converfant, fhould be continued to old age.” Whence it appears, 
that Epicurus was an enemy to liberal fcience no further than So- 
crates himfelf had been. Stobzus afcribes to Epitarus the fol- 
lowing fentiment: we ought to be thankful to Nature for having * 

made thofe things which are neceffary eafy to be difcovered, and 
thofe things which are difficult to be known, not neceflary.’ 








His fyftem of morals is, in many refpedts, truly excellent. 
"The firft fe€tion concludes with the account of the Pyrrho- 
nie fect; a fyftem, if it may be called fo, fingular in this ref- 
pect, that it is the conclufion of all philofophy. Will it be 
| {aid 
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faid then-that philofophy. leads only to doubt; inveltigation to 
uncertainty, and thé labours of the human-mind to a convic- 
tion that its powers‘have been. perverted and mifapplied? 
‘hefe queitions can only be folved by. inveftigating the mean- 
ing of the word hilofophy, and the objeCt of its enquiries. 
Philofophy,. not to fpeak of. its etymology, generally implies a 
-knowledge of nature, of the properties and-ufes of created ani- 
mals, as well as of plants and mingrgiq. While we confine 
ourfelyes to. the properties of thefe beings, as afcertained by 
experiment, or-their. ufes as applicable to the wants of man, 
our enguiries will never lead to {cepticifm. The human mind, 
‘however, j is feldom capable of the patient drudgery of fuch ac- 
cap ad if it fees beings diftinguifhed by fi ife and by reafon- 
ing faculties, it will enquire into the operations of mind, and 
the means by which its varied faculties are exerted and brought 
into action. Rifing from hence, 3 it will enguire into the na- 
ture of the univerfal mind which pervades the whole, its in- 
fluence on fubluna ry affairs, and the medium of its connec- 
‘tion. Even here, if it only proceeds to the immediate in- 
duction from faéts, no inconvenience can follow ; but, if the 
enquiry foars beyond thefe, the ufual confequences are per- 
ceived,—confufion and inregula ity in the train of ideas. Such 
has been the fource of the various errors in divinity, met aphy- 
fics, and every branch of what has been called the higher phi- 
lofophy.. The mind, diftra€ted by vague reafoning, uncer- 
ain doub‘s, and difputed | pofitions, begins to hefitate; and, 
becaufe it cannot comprehend every thing, ieems to think that 
nothing deferves attention. But {cepticifm is not confined to 
enquiries purfued too far in thefe branches: what we hall find 
was the confequence of Democritus’ {peculations reipecting 
the monads of Pythagoras, in his own language Atoms, will 
be the coniequence of carrying our enquir ies, even 1n ip 
philofophy, farther than the comprehenfion can naturally fol- 
low, or the reafon afcertain the faéts. We fee all bie for 

inftance, in a ftate of mixture, or of aggregation; but, if w 
enquire how the different particles of the one are joined to thot 
of the other, or how the "witisasie atoms cohere, we are foon 
Joft in confufion. Nothing is more evident, from modern ex- 
periments, than that the ultimate particles are not ina ftate of 
contact. Let us be fatisfied with the evidence of the faG, and 
we are fate. ‘The inquifitive mind goes farther: if the par 
ticles are not in a ftate of contact, refiftance may be the con- 
fequence of fomething befides folidity, and the hand that feems 
to touch, if not in contact, may as well give the fame ideas 
at adiftance. Nothing can be oppofed to this reafoning; but 
what is the confequence? Every thing apparently real is at an 
end: 
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end: matter has loft its diftinguifhing properties, and our mok 
‘apparently exa&t ideas have not the flighteft foundation. If, 
from this modern inftance, we trace the progrefs of fcepticifm 
in the philofophy of Greece, we fhall find it not diffimilar. 
Socrates modeftly profeffed that he knew nothings and Plato, in 
words, followed him, while in fact he pretended to know every 
thing. But modefty was not the fource of the fceptitifm of 
the ancient fchools: Pythagoras firft perceived, or was taught, 
that nature was conftantly progreffive, that man and other 
ereated beings were continually changing: “he tnonads of 
Pythagoras, which we have faid led to the atoms of Democri+ 
tus, the unitelligible reveries of Plato, in his doctrine of ideas, 
and the intellectual combats of the Sophifts; who often fuc- 
ceeded in making the worfe appear the better cau‘e, contri= 
buted to confufle the minds of thofe who purfued fuch fpecu- 
Jations too far, and to difguft the more patient enquiretss The 
fame caufe contributed, therefore, in different eras; to pro- 
duce the fame effeét; nor has the pride of human reafon; 
which leads to the neglect or difbelief of what it cannot un- 
derftand, lefflened the number of Pyrrhonifts in the world: 
The name-has been Joft, but the principle remains: its effects 
have been felt in every age; and, while the human mind is 
equally afpiring, and equally limited, fceptics muft continue 
to be found. 

We have entered on this little digrefion, in order to fhow, 
that fcepticifm muft be the conclution of philofophical enqui- 
ries improperly conducted, or purfued too far: it was the 
concluding {cene ot the Grecian philofophy, and is making a 
rapid progrefsin this kingdom. It is now time toreturn to 
our author’s views of Pyrrhonifm, and the founder of the fect; 

Pyrrho was a native of Elea, and faid to be a fcholar of thé 
Indian Gymnofophifts; but we trace none of the doctrines of 
Bramha in his fyftem. As a manhe was highly efteemed: 
He poffeffed an extraordinary felf-command; amounting al+ 
moft to an indifference for external things and external accis 
dents. His moral condu& was unexceptionable, and he was 
‘efteemed by Epicurus. We fhall felect a fhort account of 
the fceptical tenets. , 


. © Itis the office of the Sceptic Philofophy to compare external 
phenomena with mental conceptions, and difcover their incoofilts 
ency, and the confequent uncertainty of all reafoning from ap- 
pearances. Its end is, to cure that reftlefinefs which attends the 
unfuccef:fyl fearch after truth, and; by means of an aniverfal fuf- 
penfion of judgment, to eftablifh mental tranquillity. Its funda< 
mental principle is, that to every argument, an argument of 


equal weight may, in all cafes, be oppofed. 
¢ The 
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_ * The Sceptic admits no tenets, not becaufe he difcredits the 
immediate teftimony of the fenfes, but becaufe he refufes his af= 
fent to thofedoubtful points which {cience undertakes to determine. 
He does not deny that he can fee, hear, or feel ; but he maintains, 
that the inferences which philofophers have drawn from the re- 
ports of the fenies are doubtful ; and that any general conclufion 
deduced from appearances may be overturned by reafonings equally 
piaufible with thofe by which it is fupported. Scepticifm allows 
the éxiftence of fenfible appearances, becaufe the impreffions which 
external objects make upon the power of perception, or the phan- 
tafy, produce an irrefiftible conviction of their reality; but it 
demurs upon the pofitions which are advanced concerning the phe- 
nomena of nature. As far as concerns the offices of common life, 
the Sceptic acquiefces in appearances; being neceffarily impelled 
to conform to them by his natural appetites and paflions. Hence 
he liftens to the calls of nature, conforms to eitablifhed cuftoms, 
and practices ufeful arts. 

‘ The manner in which a Sceptic arrives at an undifturbed ftate 
of mind is entirely cafual, At his entrance upon the ftudy of phi- 
lofophy, he hopes tobe able to diftinguith true from falfe opinions, 
and thus to obtain tranquillity 5; but being held in /ufpence by con- 
trary reafoning, he defpairs of arriving at fatisfaction, and con- 
cludes, that no certain judgment.can be formed concerning good 
and evil. -Hence he is accidently taught, that there is no reafon 
for eagerly purfuing any apparent good, or avoiding any apparent 
evil; and his mind, of courfe, fettles into a fate of undilturbed 
tranquillity. So Appelles, when in painting a horfe he had fuc- 
ceeded fo ill in drawing the foam, that, in vexation, he threw 
the fponge which he ufed for taking off colours at the picture, by 
this accidental 2@ion formed the reprefentation which he had fo 
long in vain exerted his utmoft {kill to produce.’ 


The arguments for the general difbelief arofe chiefly from 
the various nature of mankind, the effects of impreffions on 
the different fenfes, and the various qualities of bodies calcu- 
lated to influence the mind, accordjng as they are varioufly 
prefented, or differently combined. But the fceptic, wth pe- 
culiar confiftency, acknowledged that, as every other thing 
was uncertain, fo his own arguments were to be admitted with 
doubt and hefitation. With refpect to the Deity and his na- 
ture, Pyrrho availed himfelf of the peculiar abfurdities of the 
dogmatifts, and dexteroufly combined with thefe the incom- 


prehenfible nature of the Deity, to render his exiftence doubt. . 


ful. Material principles are argued away, in confequence of 
the difficulties arifing in the application of the Atomic philo- 
fophy; and, even on the fudject of morals, the fceptic fui- 
pended his judgment, fubftituting in the ufual way /éems for 
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-as.—The princyj pal errors of the Pyrrhonilts /cem to be deriv- 
ed from the Academics, and we fhall beg leave to add our au- 
thox’s fhort parallel. 












































.€ If the hiftory of the Sceptic fe& be compared with that of 
the Academy, the two fects will be found to be nearly allicd. The 
chief points of difference between them were thefe: the Aca- 
demics laid it down as an axiom, that nothing cangbe known with 
certainty ; the Pyrrbonilts perceived the abfurdity of this pofition, 
and maintained that even this ought not to be pomearely afferted, 
The Academics admitted the real exiftence of good and evil; the 
Pyrrhoniits fufpended their Jndg mene pon this. point. The ‘Ata- 
demics, efpecially the followers of Carneades, alléwved different 
degrees of probability in opinion; but the Scepfics rejected all 
fpeculative conclulions, drawn either from the teftimony of the 
fenfes. or from reafoning ; and contended, that, we can have no 
ground for affirming or denying any propofition, or embracing 
any one opinion rather than another. Carneades admitted, that 
by the impreffions of external objeéts upon the fenfes, we are ne- 
ceffarily inclined to one opinion more than another ; Pyrrho, whilft 
he acknowledged, that men are neceflarily impelled to a€tion by 
their feelings, denied, that they are capable of forming any judg- 
ment. In common life, the Academics followed probability ; the 
Sceptics, law, ‘cuftom, and the natural impulfe of appetite. Af- 
ter all, thefe two fe&s differed more in appearance, than in real- 
ity. Both invaded the ftrong holds of truth ; but the Academics 
did it covertly and with modefty, whilft the Sceptics affaulted 
them with open violence, as if they had forfworn all allegiance to 
reafon.’ 








Such is the outline of the Grecian philofophy, received at 
fitit from a pure eaftern fource; for before the time of Pytha- 
goras, it confifted only of bude, imperfect, mythological {pe- 
culations, rendered more elegant and interefting; refined, 
added to, and corrupted by the moft ingenious race that the 
world perhaps éver faw. With all its added imperfections, it 
returned through Egypt tothe weftern parts of India: it fat- 
cinated the fchools of Alexandria, but made very little im- 
preflion on the patient timid Hindoo, who may ftill preferve 

the original dogma, which Pythagoras mifunderftood or mii- 
* 3 % Teprefented, when he taught ‘his followers ‘to abftain from 
© beans.’—We fhall purfue this work at a future period, and, 
in the mean time, to bring the fubjects more clofely together, 


take up Dx. Anderfon’s Hiftory f the Philofophy of Greece. 








(Ta be. continued.) 
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Sermons. on the Divinity of Chri/t. By R. Hawker. 8v0 
5s. boards. Deighton. 1792. 


T is a favourite affertion of the Socinian writers, that the 
clergy of the church of England are not fincere in their be- 
lief of the articles, and that Cit is poverty and not their will,’ 
which obliges them to give a formal credit to the divinity of 
Chrift. Hence the author before us is induced to publifh his. 
fermons, which were originally calculated only for his own 
flock, that he may increafe the number of thofe who make an 
open avowal of their principles, who are Tvrinitarians from 
conviction, and whofe profefflions are happily blended with 
that conviction. He declares that it is his intention to draw 
no conclufions in favour of the Divinity of Chrift bu: from 
Scripture. Adverting, therefore, to the controverfy between 
the bifhop cf St. David’s and Dr. Prieftley, ref{pecting the be- 
lief of che earlier ages of Chriftianity in the Divinity of our 
Lord, although he thinks that the bifhop has the fuperiority in 
the argument, he lays no great ftrefs upon it, judging, and very 
properly, that if it can be proved that the Apoftles held the 
dotrine of the Divinity of Chrift, any fubfequent errors that 
might creep in do not affect the validity of the proofs that are - 
to be drawn-from Scripture. 

Our readers, we doubt not, are apprifed that many writers 
in favour of this doctrine lay it down as a rule, that the Scrip- 
tures ought to be our only guide; and that neither the collateral 
arguments from hiftory, nor the reafonings of modern philo-~ 
fophy, ought to weigh againft what we find in holy writ. Mr. 
Hawker’s plan, therefore, is not wholly new. It remains to a. 
confider how far he has executed it with ability. Of his zeal ‘a 
and integrity, we think he has given abundant proofs. | 

The ee lies are eight in numbers; Sermon I. is on Matt. 
xxii. 42. ‘What think ye of Chrift? Whofe fon is he?’ From 

{ a variety of paflages in which the title * Son of God’ appears 
Mr. Hawker proves, that as applied to Chrift it was atitle of 
the moft fuperior kind.. Whether given to Chrift by his con- 
verts, or afcribed by him to himfelf, his enemies accufed him 
of b/a/phemy, which they certainly never would have done, had i 
they confidered it as a higher title, ex officio, not unufual among 
men; for it is fometimes applied to angels, fometimes to e498 “ 
trates, and fometimes to good Chriftians. This part of the fubje€t >” ¢ ie 
is conducted with much judgment, and he has very fairly availed we i 
himfelf of a contradictory phrafe ufed by Dr. Price; who, after i 
faying that Chrift is ftyled the ‘ Son of God,’ for no other rea- ; 
fon, than that he was the firft who rofe from the dead, adds i 
a little after, ‘ that Chrift is called the Son of God on three a. 

€. R. N. Ar. (V.) Funes 1792. M accounts & 
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accounts in the New Teftament : firft, on account of his mj. 
raculous conception ; fecondly, on account of his refurrec- 
tion; thirdly, on account of his office as the Meffiah.’ After 
putting his argument very forcibly, Mr. Hawker candidly 
fays, that it is not fo eflential to his caufe as to oblige him 
to lay much ftrefs upon it. ‘That, and much more, he con- 
ceives might be given up, and yet enough retaimed to prove 
the doctrine which is the fubject of thefe Sermons. 

Sermon II. John xvii. 5. § The glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.’ Proofs are here advanced in favour of 
the prevexiftent {tate and dignity of our Saviour, which are 
the great criteria of his Divinity. Mr. Hawker colle&s into 
one point of view all the accounts we have of this do€trine in 
Scripture, and proves his conclufion with confiderable acute- 
nefs. Many of the texts are certainly devoid of meaning, if 
they have not the meaning which any unprejudiced reader of 
common fenfe will naturally afix to them. This fubjet, with 
the arguments pro and con, have been fo long before the pub- 
lic in various fhapes, that we fhall not enter upon it critically. 
Mr. Hawker may not, perhaps, have advanced much that 
is new, but he certainly places every thing in a juft and in- 
genious light, and to fuch Socinians as have not removed from 
their Bibles thofe texts which make againft their doctrines, he 

roves himfelf an antagonift not to be defpifed.— With all the 
orthodox, he interprets the begtnning of St. John’s Gofpel in 
favour of a perfon; but on this controverty it would be impof- 
fible to be original. 

Sermon II]. John v. 39, is properly an appendix to the for- 
mer, and contains an enquiry whether any traces can be found 
of our Lord’s perfonal appearance in the world previous to ‘his 
incarnation ? .To refolve this in the affirmative, Mr. Hawker 
does not confider as abfolutely neceflary, provided that the 
Scriptures aflure us of the pre-exiftence of Chrift. He has, 
however, taken a review of feveral paflages in the Old Tefta- 
ment, which imply our Saviour’s agency in the works of cre- 
ation or providence. We fhall give afpecimen of his mode of 
reafoning in this myiterious point. 


« 1] have already obferved, in the courfe of this fermon, that 
the hiftory of the Jewifh church, by preferving an identity of per- 


"4 fonin the great and almighty protector of their nation, has hap- 


S @pily fupplied us with one leading principle to guide through the 


myfterious part of the fubjeSt we are upon. And here it becomes 
moft eminently ferviceable. For it is evident, from all the hif- 
tory of that people, that the Jehovah who appeared to Abraham, 
and made an everlafting covenant with him, and confirmed this 
covenant to his defcendants, in the folemn promulgation of the 


law 
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Yaw On mount Sinai, and continued the manifeftation of his pre- 
fence among that people occafionally, as circumitances required, 
until the building of the Temple, exprefsly promifed, before he 
withdrew the glory of his appearance, that he would come again 
in the latter days, and dwell among them. Sing and rejoice, O 
daughter of Zion, for lo I come, and I will dwell in the midft of 
thee, faith the Lord. And in that day fhall it be faid, Lo, this is 
eur God, we have waited for him, and be will fave us; this is the 
Lord, we have waited for him, we will be glad, and rejoice in bis 
Salvation. All which plainly refers toone and the fame perfon 
and character; for in that day it is faid, The Lora yhall be king 
over all the earth, and there fhall be one Lord, and his name ones 
And as a further confirmation of this, the prophet Jeremiah ex- 
prefsly declares, that the Jehovah who made the old covenant, 
with the houfe of Ifrael, and the houfe of Judah, is the fame Jeho- 
vah who would return again in the latter days, and make a new. 
Behold the days come, faith the Lord, that I will make a new co- 
venant with the boufe of Ifrael, and the houfe of Judrb, not accord» 
tng tothe covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that I 
took them by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt, (which 
my covenant they brake, although I was an hufband to them, faith the 
Lord). But this fhall be the covenant that I wll make with the boufe 
of Ifrael, after thofe days, faith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
guward parts, and write it in their hearts, and I will be their God; 
and they fhall be my people. 

‘ Now from the teftimony of thefe Scriptures we have authority 
to draw the following conclufions; firit, that the fame almighty 
Jehovah which led, and governed, and protected the children of 
Tfrael, during the whole of their eventful hiftory, was expected to 
come again, and dwell among them inthe latter dayss And, fe- 
condly, that this Jehovah at his return was to make a new cove- 
nant with the houfe of Ifrael, and the houfe of Judah, and differ. 
ent from the covenant which he had before made with their fae 
thers, in the day. he took them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt. 

* Hence, therefore, it feems to follow, that if Chrift be not the 
Jehovah which manifefted himfelf to the Ifraelites in the wilder- 
nefs, according to thofe Scriptures, he is not the Jehovah they 
were taught to expect, and confequently not the Meffiah. Nei- 


ther could he be the Jehovah that was to make a mew covenant . 


with the houfe of Ifrael, unlefs he be the fame Jehovah which 
made the o/d. , 

« And this identity of perfon and character, is not only effential 
to be preferved for the completion of thefe promifes of Scripture, 
but muft be carefully diftinguifhed on another equally important 


confideration. The Jews were plainly taught to expect a change 
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in their f{\ ftem of legiflation, but they were as plainly taught it 
fhould be accomplifhed by one and the fame being. The Jehovalr 
which was to make the new covenant was the founder of the old z 
and nothing lefs than this could certainly be fufficient for its alte~ 
fation: for as the law given on Mount Sinai, was of divine au- 
thority, and accompanied with all the manifeftations of the divine 
prefence, it is evident none but the. original lawgiver himfelf 
could poflibly fuperfede, or do away its obligation. Nor was this. 
change in the law of Mofes the fmalleft impeachment of the immu- 
tability of the djvine nature. For the alteration was not.in God, 
but man. ‘The moral law ftill continues.the fame, and will re- 
main for ever; for itis of eternal duration: and as Chrift obfervs 
ed, Sooner might heaven and earth pafs than one jot or tittle of this 
law to fail. He came, therefore, not to deftroy this law, but to 
fulfil it. But the ceremonial law could be no longer neceflary when 
the purpofe for which it miniftered was anfwered.and completed 
when the fubftance was once come, the fhadow was of courfe done 
away. Befides, many reafons concurred alfo to render the removal 
of the Mofaic ordinances expedient. When the Ifraelites became 
fcattered into divers countries, there could no longer remain the 
poffibility of performing the facrifices at the Temple, nor of ap- 
pearing three timesina year at their folemn feafts, at Jerufalem. 
And when the kingdom of the Meffiah was come, which by a pro 
greffive influence was to extend over the whofe earth, the name of 
Jehovah, no longer limited to as handful of people, was to be 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place incenfe was to be of- 
fered unto his name, and a pure offering. 
¢ From thefe united confiderations it appears to be a fair and 
probable conclufion, that the great lawgiver of Chriftians is. the 
original lawgiver of the Jews; for this preferves an harmony 
{which otherwife is broken) between both Teftaments of Scrip» 
ture, and proves them to be confiftent with the divine immutabi- 
fity. on which the whole is founded,’ 


Sermon FV. comfifts of various quotations from the prophe-~ 
tical writings concerning the character under which the Mef- 
fiah was to appear. From thefe our author deduces, that an 
unity of nature, divine and human, fhould conftitute the ex- 
pected Redeemer ; and that if he was no more than man, he 
did not anfwer to thefe predittions, and confequently was not 
the true Mefliah; but if im the perfon of our Lord, evident 

*marks are to be traced of this myfterious union, then it may 
be concluded that he is the promifed Saviour. Confequent- 
ly, in rc 

Sermon V. Mr. Hawker examines whether our Lord brought 
with him thefe infallible marks by which his claims to the per- 
fon and offices of the Mefliah fhould be afcertained and known. 
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That he did bring fuch marks, Mr. Hawker proves from the 
miracles of Chrift, and thofe of -his apoftles wrought in his 
-name—From the many inftances of a fupernatural power, 

with which he performed his mighty works, totally different 
from every fervant of God, both in the manner in which they 
were accomplifhed, and in the mature of the miracles them- 
felves—And from the authority he exercifed in the forgivene/s 
of fins, the higheft and moft finifhed proof of divinity. All 
thefe proofs are examined with logical ability, and in fome in- 
ftances, particularly the notes p. 176, 182, and 184, there is 
more candour and originality of thinking than many of the late 
opponents to Unitariani{m can be commended for. 

Sermon VI. is a continuation of the fame fubject, and re- 
{pects the nature of our Saviour’s difcourfes, the ftyle in which 
he {peaks of himfelf, and which is fo very different from that 
of any. prophet or teacher recorded in the Old Teftament. Our 
author alfo endeavours to confirm the divinity of his nature 
from the attributes which he is faid to have poflefled, omni- 
{cience, omniprefence, &c.—There is clofe reafoning in this 
fermon; and yet a becoming attention to the prejudices of 
Writers who have feen nothing in all thefe evidences to per- 
fuade them that Chrift ought to beconfidered in any other light 
than as a teacher of a fuperior clafs,and a mere man. In fpeak- 
ang of Chrift’s exaltation after his refurrection, Mr. Hawker fays, 


‘ To what caufe can we reafonably afcribe this wonderful! exalt- 
ation? What was there in the life of Jefus, fimply confidered as 
a man, which merited this aftonifhing acceflion to the right-hand 
of power, to be the judge of quick and dead, and to determine 
the everlatting fate of millions? I fpeak with all poffible reve- 
rence, and even with a religious apprehenfion on my mind, while 
propofing queftions of this bold nature. But furely, it could ne- 
ver be merely for preaching a fyfiem of moral virtue, or being a 
pattern of the mot perfec righteoufnefs, much lefs for dying as 
a martyr to his caufe, and fealing the teflimony of his doétrine 
with his blood. Thefe are very inadequate caufes, wherefore « 
name foould be givento him which is above every name*, Great as 
thefe qualities are in themfelves, and furpaffing all comparifon, 
which the bigheft and the beft of men bear to the perfon of Jefus, 
yet there is no proportion between the merit and the reward, but 
it is without parallel, in all the difpenfations of providence that 
have ever been revealed to the knowledge of mankind.’ 
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Sermon VII. is a long train of quotation and reafoning, to 
prove that the teftimony of the apoftles, and earlier fervants of 





* Phillip. ii. 9. 
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Chrift, was in favour of his Divinity. In the notes to this Ser- 
mon, Mr. Hawker has very fuccefsfully refuted fome late 
opinions of Mr. Lindfey, in his Addrefs to the Students. 

Sermon VIII. and laft, is employed in a recapitulation of the 
proofs and arguments advanced in the former ; ; with fome ad- 
vices refpeCting the influence which the Divinity of Chrift 
ought to produce, and the charitable fentiments that ought to 
be encoyraged towards all who, from opinion or ignorance, 
are difpofed to deny a doctrine on which the whole fcheme of 
falvation hinges.—Of the general execution of Mr. Hawker’s 
lan we are inclined to think well. He appears to have ftu- 
died his fubject with great attention, and to have availed him- 
felf of the beft writings that have appeared on the controverfy. 
Tn confequence of this, his chain of reafoning is compact and 
perfpicuous; his meaning always plain; .and if, upon a fub- 
ject fo warmly yess we may be permitted to give an 
opinion, we think that it is by fuch a mode of reafoning 
only that the divinity of Chrift is to be fupported, not by indi- 
vidual texts, far lefs by appealing to the writers of the early 
centuries, but by confidering the whole fcope and tenor of all 
thefe paflages in the Old and New Teftament, which rele 
to the coming or actual prefence of our Lord. It is only to 
be regretted that fo little candour appears among the modern 
polemics; and that the moft of them confider their favourite 
opinions rather, ‘ as points of honour,’ which pride forbids 
them to give up, than as the fentiments of men whofe belief 
ought to be fixed, where only it ought to be derived, in the 
language and meaning of revelation. 

It would be unjuft to difmifs this article without adding, 
that Mr. Hawker’s language is in general correét, often po- 
lifhed; and that, where he mentions his antagonifts, he dif- 
plays the candour and manners of a gentleman. ' 





Roman Converfations; or, a fhort Defcription of the Antiquis 
ties of Rome, and the Charaéters of many eminent Romans. 
Intermixed with Refer ences to claffical Authors and various 
moral Refleétions; in a fuppofed Conver ation between fome 
Engli/h Gentlemen at Rome. 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 6s. boards. 


Brown. 1792. 


yp BS work, we are informed, was written about thirty years 
ago, by the late Jofeph Wilcocks, efq. of Hurley, near 
Maidenhead. It was originally intended as a kind of intro- 
duétion to the ftudy of thofe authors who have particularly 
treated of Roman biography and antiquities. It may well be 
jmagined, that, with regard to antiquities where no pasteenes 
can be traced, and fuch as are not afcertained, either by tra 
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dition or the perfpicuous teftimony of ancient writers ; much 
uncertainty, as wellas contradi€tion, prevails among the different 
authors on the fubject. To elucidate thofe controverted points, 
is a principal defign in the work now before us. ‘The dialogue 
is maintained by four perfons; three of whom are young gen- 
tlemen, gone abroad on the fathionable tour; and the other, a 
refpectable clergyman, tutor to one of the travellers. ‘They 
all difcover a taite for the contemplation of f Roman antiquities ; 
at the fame time that a diiference in their habits and views gives 
a pleafing variety to the lights in which they confider them. 
After an Intr oduétion, containing a general account of th 
life of Romulus, the Converfations commence ; the time being 
the morning of the firft of May; and the Soha where the 
company meets, the Via Sacra, at the temple of Peace. Op- 
pofite to that temple, at the . of the Farnefe gardens, they 
found their coach waiting for them; and feating themfelves 
in the vehicle, proceeded with great pleafure to ‘the bk gerian 
valley, deh. lies about three or four miles diftant. In their 
way thither, as they paffed along the fide of Monte Czelio, 
hill which derives its name from an ancient Etrufcan, the frit 
inhabitant, the converfation turned on the ftate of Etruria in 
thofe ages. ‘his country was a flourifhing nation before the 
building of Rome ; having, at a very early period, been im- 


proved by Afiatic as well as Grecian colonies; and, it is ima- - 


gined, by emigrations likewife from Egypt. In the courfe of 
the converfation, mention is made of Pythagoras; when 
Crito, the clergyman, at the defire of his pupil, gives the 
company a fhort account of the moft refpectabie parts of the 
real character of Pythagoras. In particular, he examines the 
famous tradition, that Numa, befides having ftudied in Etru- 
ria the religion of that country, ek: alfo the fortune to be in- 
ftructed in the wifdom of Gre eCe, Egypt, and all the eait, by 
means of Pythagoras, one of whole Italian difciples he is faid 
to have been. Crito obferved, how much that ancient tradi- 
tion was, by the arguments of fir Ifaac Newton, and Mr. 
Hooke, cleared from its chief chronological objections; re- 
marking, as a farther argument of its truth, the great fimi- 
Jarity between the pacific policy of this religious king, and the 
philofopher above mentioned. 
While the intelligent traveller was proceeding with his ob- 
fervations, they were interrupted by the found ‘of fome rural 
mufic; and the company, on getting out of the coach, found 
themfelves in a meadow, which is part of the Everian valley. 
In this meadow appeared feveral parties of country neople of 
both fexes, dreffed in their holiday cloaths, crowned with yar- 
Jands of flowers, and dancing to the found of fome Abruzzo 
M 4 bagpipes. 
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bagpipes. On enquiring the occafion of fo much joy and 


gaicty in fo folitary a place, they were informed, that it was 
an anniverfary feftival kept always on this day, and in this 

lace, by the neighbouring peafants ; that this cuftom had been 
sate down to thefe poor people by their anceitors, from 
time immemorial, but that none of them knew what was the 
real prigin of it. ‘This want of information, however, is im- 
medjately fupplied by the travellers, who recolle&t that Numa 
appointed an annual feftival to be kept on this fpot, on the 
Calends of May. It is remarkable, that a cuftom, introduced 
more than four and twenty centuries ago, thould {till prevail 
among a people who have often changed their matters, and 
whofe natiqnal traditions are extinct. 

On the right of the Egerian valley is a fmall rifing-ground 
covered with vines, on which is {till remaining, almoft entire, 
a large ancient temple, generally fuppofed to be that which 
was dedicated, on this fpot, to Silence, and the Mufes.. At 
the foot of this hillock is the grotto of Numa. Before it, fe- 
veral broken capitals of marble columns lie fcattered on the 
grafs; and within it, at the upper end, is yet to be feen an 
antique ftatue, though much disfigured by time. On each of 
the three fides of this grotto are three empty niches, in which 
the ftatues of the nine Mufes once ftood. In one corner falls, 
with a pleafing murmur, a plentiful {pring of the cleareft 
water, called by the peafants La Fontana Bella. It muft give 
a claffical traveller great pleature, when he applies to this ob- 
ject the following lines : 


Egeria eft, que prebet aquas, Dea grata Cameenis: 
Ila Numz conjux,. confiliumque fuit. 


After viewing thefe obje&ts, Crito’s pupil reminded him of 
a promife which he had be the day before, of communi- 


- cating to them a biographical fketch of the life of Numa; when 


they all fitting down under an old olive-tree, he proceeded to 
the recital, ‘The narrative contains a fummary account, intet= 
mixed with a few digreffions, of the life of that Roman king, 
as related by Plutarch ; and a fhort account of his royal fuc- 
ceffors is likewife fubjoined. 

The fecond day’s Converfation is fuggefted | by fome paintings 
in a building appropriated for the tribunals of the con{ervatori, 
or modern Roman confuls, on the weftern fide of the feapitol, 
The characters introduced are thofe of L. Junius Brutus, 
and Valerius Publicola; which the author delineates in natural 
colours, and with merited panegyric. 

The third day’s Converfation was held likewife on the Capito- 
fine hill; where the company walked flowly from {pot to fpot, 
an 
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and converfed on feveral obje&ts which prefented themfelves, 
They furveyed with great pleafure the profpect towards mount 
Aventine; and pointed out to each other a number of places, 
which were the fcenes of interefting tranfaCtions in the Ro- 
man hiftory. The hiftorical lectures of this day are employed 
on Cincinnatus and Camillus, interfperfed with pleafing epi- 
fodes, and pertinent reflections. 

The fourth day’s Converfation begins at the place where the 
river Anio joins its {mall ftream to that of the Tiber, and 
where ftands the arch of the Ponte Salario, the moft entire 
of the ancient bridges in the neighbourhood of Rome. It 
was in this place that Titus Manlius Torquatus diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the front both of the Roman and Gallic armies. 
Some other particulars of his life are recited by Crito; and 
the chapter concludes with an account of the celebrated 
Decii. 

In the fifth Converfation Crito continues the Roman hifto- 
ry 3 entertaining the young travellers with memoirs of Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus Rullianus, Curius, and Fabricius; and, 
in the fixth, exclufive of fome travelling incidents, with thofe 
of Regulus, and Quintus Czecilius Metellus. The feventh, 
after a detail of excurfions from Rome, prefents us with a 
biographical account of Marcellus and Fabius Maximus Ver- 
rucofus ; as does the eighth day’s Converfation with the cha- 
racter of Scipio Africanus; and the ninth with thofe of Ti- 
tus Flamininus, and Cato Major. The tenth day’s Converfa- 
tion, the laft in the volume, relates chiefly to L. Paulus 
fémilius, and the charater of Scipio Nafica. 

We have hitherto detailed the fubje€ts of the prefent volume 
without making any extract, not only becaufe the hiftory of 
the perfonages mentioned is generally known, but becaufe the 
intervening reflections, though juit and well-founded, are, for 
the moft part, too fhort to admit of being feparately exhibited. 
As we cannot, however, difmifs the work, without giving 
our readers a fpecimen of the execution, we felect the follow- 
ing part, as affording an example of the moralizing manner 
of this author. | 


* O my dear young countrymen, your hearts, I know, are 
continually burning to imitate the characters of thofe among your 
anceftors, whofe names adorn the hiftory of your country: with 
what pleafure, with what rapture, may you now contemplate, in 
the hiftory of the family of the Decii, fuch a fon copyimg the 
patriotifm of fuch a father even unto death ; and both their me- 
mories thus joined together, and crowned with the fame glory? 

‘ Surely, of all the various caufes, which contributed to the 
amazing greatnefsof Rome, none is more worthy of obfervation, 

es than 
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than the inceffant ardour, which for many ages continued to in- 
flame the feveral great families of this city; I mean the ardour 
of imitating, if not excelling, the virtues and laudable aétions of 
their anceftors. ‘Thus we find magnanimity, firmne(s, generofity, 
patriotifm even unto death, and many other virtues, when once 
entered into a family, to have continued there for many genera- 
tions. Such as the fathers, fuch were the children and grand- 
children of the Valerii Quintii, Camilli, Fabii, Papirii, Decii ; 
and hundreds of others. No wonder, that the world at length 
fell under their feet. 

‘ 'Fhough the moon is now fetting, yet I cannot conclude 
without reading to you, as well as I am able, from this paper, 
an extract of three or four lines from Tully’s noble treatife De 
contemnenda morte. 

‘ Denique bella contra Pyrthum regem, Tertius Decius fe 
Tertiam victimam reipublice prebuit, a paterno avitoque in pa- 
triam amore non degener. 

‘ Give me leave, dear fir, again to obferve, that how much 
foever thefe heroes were mifled by the ignorance and barbarous 
fuperftition of their times, yet certainly the noblenefs of their in- 
tentions, and the exalted degree of their benevolence to their 
country, are fuch as would do honour to characters of the greateft 
wifdom ; to ages and nations the moft enlightened. For, furely, 
the great duty of beneficence has not only a claim on us for our 
whole t:me and fortune, and for the labours both of our bodies and 
minds; it has a claim to our blood alfo. Perhaps among all particular 
duties of beneficence, there is not any one which can make a juf- 
ter and ftronger demand of this kind, than our duty to our coun 
try; I mean, when we are called to this fervice on fuch an occa- 
fion as makes it juft, and neceflary, and confiftent with our duty 
to the reft of mankind. Nor is there a more noble patrimony in 
any family, than this of being able to count up feveral of their 
houfe, who have, like the Decii, performed this great duty, and 
left this exalted example. 

‘ But why fhould I thus dwell on the examples of heathens, 
or on the virtues of their confined and narrow patriotifm ? 

‘« O my dear Fellow-chriftians, let us recollect what ought to 
have been our thoughts on laft Eafter-day. On that moft folemn 
day did we not reflect with great and (I hope) due pleafure, that 
all Chriftians of all denominations, of all countries, were at that 
time celebrating the great memory of the pafiion of that Divine 
Perfon, who willingly laid down his life for the falvation of the 
whole world ? 

« O that we may be enabled always to retain in our hearts due 
remembrance of his abundant love in thus dying for us. 

* In our whole lives may we thew forth our memory of fuch dis 

yine 
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yine love! May we not decline to follow his bleffled example, 
~ even in our deaths ! 

‘ As he gave his blood and body for us, fo may we alfo be 
ready to give-ours for our fellow-creatures, if ever a true and rae 
tional charity fhould call us to fuch a facrifice. 


‘ Freely we have received thefe things. Freely let us give 
them.’ 


This work was profeffedly intended for the ufe of youn 
readers; and to fuch it is peculiarly adapted. At the fame 
time that it gives an account of the moft confpicuous charac- 
ters among the ancient Romans, the narative is often enlivened 
with pleafing defcriptions, and the mind of the reader invaria- 
bly habituated to fentiments of benevolence and virtue. 





Letter from Lady }y—il—ce to Captain 
Jewed. Couch and Laking. 1792. 


]}* a lady ever can with propriety affume the didactic ftrain 
in writing, it muft be in addrefling her own children. Se- 
veral ladies of eminence have exercifed this natural privilege 
in regard to their daughters; and the lady whofe Letter is 
before us, has extended it, with no fmall ability, for the in- 
{ftruction of a favourite fon. ‘The young gentleman to whom 
the Letter is addrefled, is at prefent, we find, a military offi- 
cer in the Eaft Indies. Her ladyfhip feems to be no lefs am- 
bitious of his attaining renown in his profeflion, than of form- 
‘ing his manners by the ftandard of honour and moral reéti- 
tude; and fhe recommends to his imitation the example of her 
own brother, colonel M—Il, now likewife in the Eaft Indies, 
and who is known to be an officer of diftinguifhed merit and 
reputation. 

Lady W. very judicioufly begins her admonitions with in- 
forming her fon, that the firft part of his duty, as a man, or 
a foldier, is religion; and, on this fubject, fhe is evidently 
neither a free-thinker nor a fanatic. ‘ I have always, fays fhe, 
endeavoured to convince you that all religions are good - they 
all tend to virtue, and the comforts of their profeflors.—There 
is none that is not deficient in fome points—and thofe of each 
form may fay—you have not our errors, but you have others 
which are fully as great; but furely the eftablifhed religion of 
a man’s country is always the bett.’ 


In treating of this fubjeét, we meet with the following ob- 
fervations on the late king of Pruffia. 


- Sv0. 2h 


‘ The late king of Pruffia, whom it is the fathion to call Great, 
becaufe he. was fuccefsful, muft appear to you—if you invef- 
tigate his character—-a mere quack. All religion—all moral rec- 
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titude—lhe renounced for fimulation, and thofe arts, which by his 
temper, he was mafter of : impiety he wifhed to be general among 
his fubjeéts; perhaps from a fear they might defpife him, were 
they men of principle; for vanity and defpotifm were his ruling 
paffion ; his dirtinefs, and humble drefs—his condefcenfion—all 
was the excefs of pride! he owed, his fucceffes to the.taking every 
advantage of the follies and fituation of his neighbours ; his army 
appeared brilliant in the eyes of Europe; but feverity of dif- 
cipline, and fool-hardy-bravery, in Frederick, made them what 
they feemed :—his foldiers would rather meet a.glorious death in 
the field, than an ignominious one from their auitere king, who 
gave them the fevereft treatment, for the flighteft infringe- 
‘ment of his orders. But, though he had no religion himfelf, 
and tréated all ideas of the fort as pernicious to a foldier, and faid, 
that to be a hero a man fhould not ftickle at crimes—nor a fol- 
dier at rapine and pillage—all of which Curiftianity is averfe to 
—yet he allowed perfect liberty of confcience to all. Butin fpite 
of his ftrange opinions, an impious man is never a brave foldier ; ; 
amidft toils and dangers, the hope of after-peace {tills every fear, 
aid takes the bittereft pang from the laft adieu of an expiring friend, 
entering on eternal reit, which the next bullet may fend his com- 
panion to partake with him.’ 


Lady W. next employs her ingenuity in cautioning the young 
‘watrior againft the feducing powers of paflion; and fhe par- 
‘ticularly requefts him to fubdue every violent propenfity to 
“women, gaming, and wine. She, very appofitely obferves, 
‘* they, like every other tyrannical foe, if you do not conquer 
‘them, willenflave you.’ On this occafion, fhe mentions the 
expedient practifed by Ulyffes againft the temptation of the 
Syrens; and her ladyfhip ‘aftly remarks, that £ this proved 
more virtue than fortitude.’ Some readers may, perhaps, be 
of opinion that lady W. in the commencement of the follow- 
ing extract, betrays more indulgence on the fubject of love, 
than is ftrictly confiftent with the tenor of moral admonition. 


‘ Choofe miftreffes, fays fhe, you neither fentimentally love— 
nor, from any reafon fear; and feek in the fociety of amiable 
women, focial comfort and amufement. You will find women, 
whofe minds are free from coquetry, and profligacy—the moft 
generous friends, and moft difinterefied advifers ;—where efteem 
and confidence intereft there is more real comfort than in any other 
‘mtercourfe in life. The defire of pleafing—the deiicacy neceflary 
in men’s conduct to fuch women, refines their manners and ideas ; 
—they fpeak to the heart, and are a more pleafing relaxation to 
‘a mind fatigued with either the toils of war or bufinefs, than e:- 
“ther the gravity of wife men—or the rude riot which attends the 
" parties of the moze difipated.’ 
: We 
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We meet, in this production, with many juft witeasae 
on manners, and the intercourfe of civilities in life. 


‘ Many filly young men, fays lady W. think that to be up in 
arms at every fhadow of offence, is a proof of bravery ; but be- 
lieve me fuch men will be moft apt to tremble at the fight of a 
cannon; a man muft have little hopes of fignalizing himfelf, 
nobly —who feeks to give fuch proofs of his courage. : 

« A man really brave always avoids duelling—he never is the 
aggreflor—and very few will be fo hardy as to infult him—if he 
is fo unlucky, he will ftudy to fhun what muft render him an ob- 
jeét of obfervation and doubt ; and lead him to expofe arms de~ 
voted to his country in licentious brawls. 

‘Turenne very wifely fenta duelift out of his army—he faid 
that fellow, though he would not fcruple to cut the throats of 
all his friends, I have often feen tremble before the enemies of his 
country.””? It is always the proof of a great mind to with to fhun 
fuch combats, which are no proof of courage, but a fermentation 
—a fever of the blood from rage, which brutally—affaffin like, 
gives a vengeful thirft for blood ; bravery in a foldier exifts from 


_fentiments not momentary, but the cool refult of a glorious, ge- 


nerous zeal, for the fervice of his country. 

‘ 'To pardon often fhews more high-minded honor than ven- 
geance would—prince Menzecoff, the war-minifter of Peter ‘the 
Great, was very negligent, and permitted many very. cruel abules 
in the army —an officer, who felt for the honor of his fovereign, 
as well as the grievances they endured, complained to Peter him- 
felf, who reprimanded ‘everely Menzecoff, who in place of ufing 
the power he had to crufh his accufer, fent for him, and told him 
he muft have a great mind, to have braved his refentment to do * 
what he thought right, and for the intereft of the Czar ;—he 


therefore afked his friendfhip and counfel, and even diitinguifhed 
him by every fort of reward, and refpect.’ 


Though we have already been more free in quotations, than 
is common with us in reviewing pamphlets of this fize, we 
are induced to lay before our readers the fubfequent account’ 
of the late king of Sweden, as we believe lady W. had an op- 


portunity of becoming acquainted with his majeity laft year, 


at Aix LaChapelle. It is extracted from a Pofticript to the 
Letter. 


* Since writing the above, an event has happened, which 
has awakened horror, indignation, and forrow, in every honeft 
breaft—the affafination of the king of Sweden!—the greateft 
man that has exifted for many centuries—a man of the moft bril- 
liant abilities—univerfal knowledge, unequalled greatnefs of foul 
—~and an elegance of manners rarely united with the learning ‘of a. 
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philofopher and the hardinefs of a warrior.—His character was 
not obfcured by one vice—nor his mind degraded by any weak- 
nefs. Simple and humble in his manners—auftere only in thofe 
privations by which he reftrained himfelf when either the advan- 
tage of his people, or the caufe of humanity interefted him. His 
intrepidity as a foldier, and ardent love of glory, was equal to his 
predeceffor Charles the Twelfth. But his manly judgement, and 
deliberate prudence, rendered him far fuperior to that hardy tur- 
bulent monarch,’ 


- "The maternal advices of this fenfible lady are intermixed 
with a number of hiftorical anecdotes; and fhe delivers an 
account of fome late incidents, and confpicuous characters, 
on the continent, apparently from her own obfervation, or, at 
Jeaft, from indubitable authority. We muft not omit to inform 
our readers, that, according to this lady’s aflertion, her fon is 
a defcendant of William Wallace, the celebrated champion of 
Scotland. 





Rights of a Free People. An Effay on the Origin, Progrefs, and 
Perfection of the Britifh Conftitution, with an Hiftorical Ac- 
count of the various Modifications of Monarchy, from the 
Norman Invafion to the Revolution. 8vo. 4s. boards. Debrett. 


1791. 


ry His author fets out with the axiom in politics, that all 

governments muft have originated in one of two caufes; 
either in ufurpation, and conquett, which are the fame thing, 
or in the free confent of a majority of people, forming a com- 
munity. The perfonal agrandifment of an individual, there- 
fore, or the public advantage of the nation, have been origi- 
nally the objects of all governments; and according as each has 
refpectively tended to thofe ends, it has been confidered either 
as the offspring of defpotifm or popular freedom. 

From the general detail which the author gives of the pro- 
grefs of the Englifh government, after the Norman conquett, 
it appears, that under William, and many of his fucceffors, 
it frequently partook more of the nature of a monarchy than 
a free conftitution. Though the barons, during the reigns im- 
mediately fubfequent to the conqueft, and, at a later period, 
the people, afferted their liberties, againft the tyranny. of the 
crown 3; it is, in fat, only under the government of the Saxon 
princes, and fince the Revolution in 1688, that we find the na- 
tion to have enjoyed any fettled ftate of conftitutional liberty. 
When we intimate to our readers, that this is the general re- 
fult of the author’s hiftorical deduction, it would be unnecef- 
fary to follow him through the different ftages of his progrefs. 
6 We 
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We have only to obferve, that the narrative is faithful, and 
the remarks which occur well founded. 
The following addrefs, from the conclufion of the volume, 


will afford a fhort {fpecimen of the author’s ftile, as well as the 
moderation of his principles. 


¢ Britons, friends, and fellow-countrymen, liften not to the 
weak fuggeftions of factious men ; convince the reft of the world 
you are not dupes enough to believe you are flaves; fpurn, and 
reprefs the bafe attempts of ambitious, and indigent individuals 
to render you miferable ; be firm, unanimous, fhould they attempt 
(which heaven avert) to difturb your peace, fhew, that you have 
prepared for them that punifhment the enemies of a free fate de- 
ferved, oftendite bellum, pacem habebitis. 

‘ The corruption of your reprefentatives, the delinquency of the 
agents of your executive power, the grievance of an oppreffive 
tax or impoft, or any other regulation, or reftraint inimical to 
your natural, or fuppofed liberty, cannot poflibly exift beyond a 
certain fhort period, without your fpecial connivance, and con- 
currence. If your burthens are heavy, wafte not your timé in 
fruitlefs lamentations, at what cannot now be remedied, but by 
induftry, patience, perfeverance, and domeftic quiet. The cau- 
fes of thofe burthens have ceafed to exift, and the authors of them 
permitted to retire in peace. Charge not the extravagance of an 
anceitor as the crime of his defcendant who has fucceeded indeed 
to the direction of a noble eftate, but incumbered, mortgaged, 
and defpoiled by the folly, and rapacity of former ftewards,, and 
poffeffors, and fallen to decay from the indolence, and inaétivity 
of the tenants. Unanimity, afliduity, the accumulating, and en- 
creafing benefits derived from them, will redeem your credit, and 
place you once more in affluence, and profperity. | 

‘ Perfonal protection, fecurity of property, every moral, and 
civil liberty is yours; ferene and undifturbed amidft the tumul- 
tuous conflicts of furrounding nations, pity their diftrefs, -and 
imitate not their example. Be happy that the eftablifhed form of 
your conftitution has rendered you ignorant what defpotifm is. 
Rejoice that the firft perfonage in your nation; is not an arbitrary 


monarch, but an equitable judge, and learn that, the firft great 
earthly happinefs is—to be content.’ 


At a time when the Rights of Man are fo much the obje& 
of political {peculation, it is agreeable to find fuch a writer as 
the prefent, judicioufly maintaining them, in an extent neither 


inconfiftent with the principles of the conftitution, nor fubver- 
five of public tranquillity. 


Survey 
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Survey of the Ruffiam Empire, according to its prefent newly 
regulated State, divided into different Governments : illuftra- 
ted with a correét Map of Ruffia, and an Engraving, exhi-~ 
biting the Arms and Uniforms of the feveral Governments of. 
that Empire. By Capt. Sergey Plefcheef. Tranflated from 
the Ruffian, with confiderable Additions, by Fames Smirnove. 
8v0e. 6s. Boards. Debrett. 1792. : 


Pls Survey appears to have been compiled at the requeft 
of the grand dutchefs, to whom it was dedicated by the 
author. It contains a concife geographical account of the 
empire of Ruffia, diftinguifhed into three divifions; viz. the 
northern, the midddle, and;,the fouthern; with the feveral 
governments in each, and the number of inhabitants. “The 
northern divifion, beginning from the 57th degree of latitude, 
extends to the end of the Ruffian dominions on the north. 
Though deficient in grain, fruit, and garden vegetables, it is 
fuperior to the other two in the abundance of animals, the 
fkins of which are valuable; in particular kinds of fifhes, very 
ufeful for different purpofes of life; in cattle, and metals of 
inferior kinds, &c. pes: 
"The middle divifion is reckoned from,the 57th to the 5oth 
degree of latitude. It abounds in.different kinds of gain, 


hemp, flax, cattle, fifth, bees, timber proper for every ufe, 


various kinds of wild beafts, metals, precious ftones, &c. 
_. "The fouth divifion. extends fromthe soth degree of latitude 
‘ to the extremity of Ruffia on the fouth.. It abounds not fo 
mueh in grain as the middle divifion; bat excels in different 
delicate kinds of fruit, as well as in the quantity of fifth, cate 
tle, and wild animals; amongft which are feveral fpecies dif- 
ferent from thofe in the middle divifion. _ 

With refpect to the population and revenue of the Rufhan 
empire, the author gives the following brief account. 


‘ According ‘to’ the laff revifion, the population of Ruffia 
amounts to'26 millions’; but it ‘is to be obferved, that the nobi- 
lity, clergy, land as well as fea'forces, different officers, fervants 
‘belonging to the court, perfons employed under government in 
civil and other offices; the ftudents of different univerfities, aca- 
_ @etmies, feminaries, and other {chools ; hofpitals of different de- 
‘nominations ; likewife all the irregular troops, the roving hordes 
of. different tribes, foreignefs and colonifts, or fettlers-of different 
ations, are not included in the above-mentioned number: but 
“with the addition of all thefe, the population of Ruffia, of both 
fexes, may be fuppofed to come near fo 30 millions. 

* The revenue of Ruflia is eftimated at upwards of 40,000,000 


roubles 3 
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roubles *. The expences in time of peace never exceed 38,000,000 
roubles: the remainder is not treafured up, but is employed by 
her imperial majefty in conftru&ting public edifices, making har- 


bours, canals, roads, and other ufeful works, for the glory of the 
empire, and the bencfit of her {ubjeéts.’ 


This work feems to be faithfully drawn up, and may not 
be void of utility to a Ruffian fovereign, defirous of informa. 
tion relative to the general ftate of the empire; but the detail 
1g too minute, and the fubjeét too uninterefting, to afford en 
tertaiment to an Englith reader; who, in the account of fo- 
reign countries, looks for other intelleCtual gratification than 
the extent of territory, and dry geographical divifions. 





44 Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago, lying on 
the eaft Side of ihe Bay of Bengal. By Thomas Forrefi, Eqs 
The whole illufirated with various Maps, and Views of Lands 
a Print of the Author's Reception by the King of Atcheens 
and a View of St. Helena from the Road. Engraved by Mr. 
Caldwall. 4to. 11. 1s. boards. Robfon. 1792. 


THE importance of the Eaft Indian territories to Great 
Britain, is now fo much increafed, as to excel probabl 

in that refpeCt all that Rome enjoyed in her meridian fplendor 5 
and though politicians may, in the gloomy moments of def- 
pondency, look on fuch a acquifition of territory as dan- 
gerous, and even the more cool judicious patriot confider the 
fudden influx of money, in confequence of it, as detrimental, 
yet while the {peculative reveries of politicians and patriots 
have fo often failed, and reft on fo uncertain a foundation, it 
is neceflary for this country to examine every method of ren- 
dering the acquifition more valuable. In the vaft Bay of Ben- 
gal, the coafts of the peninfula on the weft, are well known: 
on the north the mouths of the Ganges have been fufficiently 
explored. On the eaft, our information has been lefs accu- 
rate: we have attended Mr. Hunter to the embouchure of 
the Ava, and to Pegu; but, to the fouth of this country, lit- 
tle is known. ‘The eaftern coaft, from 11° of north latitude 
downward to 8°3, is broken by iflands which feem to have de- 
terred the navigator. In major Rennel’s laft map, they are 
imperfeétly laid down, and their fituation refpecting the main 
dand little underitood. Accident led captain Forreft to this 





¢ * Arouble is the current money of Ruffia, the ititrinfic value of which 
as tried in the mint of Londen, is about 3s. 2d. with very little variation ; but 
in commerce the exchange of it with foreign countries, owing to different evene 
wal circumftances, varies very niuch, and from fo low as 2s. 44d. it rifes to 
4s. and upwards,’ 

tract, 
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tract ; and he difcovered the ftrait between thefe iflands and 
the continent, with fome ufeful harbours, which promife to 
facilitate greatly, in different parts of the year, the paflage 
from the mouth of the Hughley to Furope, while the iflands 
themfelves may furnith different objeéts of commerce. 

In the Préface, he notices the attempt which the Eaft India 
company is meditating to introduce the fugars of Indoftan into 
Europe ; an attempt which he highly approves of, and thinks 
will be fuccefsful. “The newly-difcovered iflands, fome of 
which he has diftinguifhed by particular names, the whole re- 
taining its old appellation * The Mergui Archipelago’ may be 
ufeful in the fame way. As they are under the regular change 
of the monfoons, they are not fubject to hurricanes, as the 
Weft India Iflands. Captain Forre{ft defcribes a curious Chi- 
nefe nautical manceuvre, by which fome failors of that na- 
. tion carried a junk againft a ftrong current of tide. It was 

effected by a long fcull, that turned on a ftrong pivot.or iron 
femiglobe, fixed in the middle of the ftern. It vibrated like 
the tail of a fifh, and was managed by four men: no oars 
could have effected the fame. 

The Mergui Archipelago is defcribed, in general, as a long 
chain of iflands lying on the eaft coait of the Bay of Bengal, 
admitting of a paflage between them and the main land, which 
is protected by them againft the fouth-weft monfoon. This 
barrier extends 135 miles from north to fouth; the ftrait is 
from 30 to 15 miles broad, with good foundings, good anchor- 
age, and regular tides all the way. A veffel may tide it tothe 
fouthern extremity, and then with a fpirt of wind, which in 
July and Auguft often hangs to the northward of the weft, 
fhe may get round Atcheen head, and proceed to Europe. She 
will confequently avoid waiting till the north-eaft monfoon re- 
turns. ‘The iflands poflefs many peculiar advantages: the 
channels between them are bold; the iflands themfelves cover- 
ed with trees on a good foil, in a climate cool, and favours 
able to vegetation, with good fifh and excellent oyfters. “The 
cocoa nut, which might be readily made to grow there, would 
be, in captain Forre({t’s opinion, an ufeful article of commerce 
with Pegu, where it is confidered not’ only as an article of 
food, but the oil and the cordage made from its filamentous fhell 
are highly valuable. The latter, from its flexibility and elafti- 
city, is efteemed by Europeans as often more advantageous than 
‘that made from hemp; and the riches of Pegu, which may be 
procured in exchange, are well knawn to be various in their na- 
‘ture, and of the moft ufefulkinds: European goods alfo find 2 
very:ready market in Pegu. Beds of black flate and marble, 

timber of. niany different kinds, edible bird’s-nefts, and 4 
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rocks for lime, are faid te abound,in this Archipelago, and will: 
add to their value. The coaft differs materially from that of 
Coromandel: it has foundings two degrees off, is woody and 
cool; its rivers are deep and muddy; and it is lefs fubje@ to des 
ftructive gales.—Such is nearly our author’s account; and, 
whatever allowance may be made for the ‘partiality of a dif- 
coverer, thefe iflands undoubtedly merit attention. ‘Though’ 
we fhould detract much from the promifing colouring, many 
important advantages will remain. __ | 

The nautical details of the voyage from the méuth of the 
Ganges to Queda can afford nothing interefting to general 
readers. The ftrait ends at about 9’ north latitude; Queda 
lies to the fouth; and, as the coaft trends, a little eaftward: 
Pulo Penang, the ifland given to captain Light, and denomi- 
nated Prince of Wales’ Ifland, is to the fouth of Queda, which 
lies in 6° 10’ latitude. 

The river of Queda will admit of a veffel which draws 12 
or 14 feet cf water: the bar, gravel and mud. The exports 
from all thefe iflands are of the bulky and more effentially va- 
luable kind; and, from the vicinity of the plantations of Ava, 
the quantity of Poon wood for mafts, &c. a fettlement for the 
purpofe of building and repairing fhips would be of the moft 
effential confequence. More than one harbour in this neigh- 
bourhood might be eafily fortified for this purpofe, againft any 
force that could be brought againft it in thefe feas. At Queda, 
the foil is fruitful, the air cool and wholefome; fruit, grain, 
and vegetables in perfection. Fifth fwarm, and are greedily 
caught by the natives. 

Pulo Penang, as we obferved before, was given. by the 
king of Pera to captain Light; but our author thinks he 
has repented of his liberality, and invited the Illano pirates 
to attack it. The fact is, that the king gave it to captain 
Light, .a circumftance not uncommon in that country, 
and of little import, as an individual could never be for- 
midable. ‘The captain perceived the full value of the acquifi- 
tion to this country; and, from motives the moft truly patrio- 
tic, gave it up to government. This altered the café: though 
captain Light was not a dangerous neighbour, the Englith na- 
tion might be fo; but, notwith{tanding all the reprefentations 
of interefted perfons, we have reafon to believe that the king 
did not repent. The Illiano pirates were excited by. the hopes 
of plunder, not without fufpicions of the interference of. the 
Dutch, who thought Pulo Penang much too near.their {pice 
aiflands. If our minifter would ftation a frigate there, it would 
be highly ufeful: this may have been done, for the importance 
of the meafure has, we know, been properly ftated.— We fhall 
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feleé, from this part, our author’s account of Mr. Haftings’ very” 
fpirited and judicious conduct. © At this time it ought to be 
particularly known. 


.£.To do juftice to the charaéter of the late governor-general of 
India, who managed our affairs in that country with fuch con- 
fummate wifdom and policy, and who, though furrounded with 
an hoft of foes, affifted by the French and Dutch, and encom- 
pafled with dangers from every quarter, which threatened the ex- 
tirpation ef the Britifh nation from Indoftan, yet rofe fuperior to 
them all, and by his wonderful exertions faved that empire—to 
do juftice, I fay, to the chara&ter of Mr. Haftings, I cannot help 
relating, that he fent me in a Johanna boat, her planks fewed 
together, but decked and rigged as a ketch, fometimes as a fhip; 
being loofe, the failed faft, fpreading a deal of canvas for her bur- 
then, which enabled me to avoid every thing I chofe: and there 
were many privateers both Dutch and French, in the Bay of Ben- 
gai at the time. My orders were to get news of the encmy. Hav- 
ing learnt at Queda, in December 1782, that M. Suffrein was at 
Atcheen, and was not gone to Mauritius, as was thought, I con- 
cluded he would crofs over immediately to the coait of Coroman- 
del ; and therefore fet off and arrived at Vizagapatnam on the 
zoth of December, whence Claude Ruffel, efq. the chief, commu- 
nicated the intelligence both to the northward and fouthward; and 
doubtlefs, the information faved many rice veffels from falling in- 
to the enemy’s hands, as the French fleet did appear off Ganjam 
in a few days; and paffing that way, I had very near being ta- 
ken ; but my oars and water-engine faved me. Their thot went 
over the veflel feveral times; in any other veffel I mufi have been 
taken. Having got to the Ganges, I itopt many rice veffels from 
going out ata very critical time. It was in this veffel, called the 
Fly, that I rowed up Pry River, being chafed by a Dutch cruiser 
from Queda Road; but I difappeared prefently in the river, whrlit 
he thought, I fuppofe, I had gone through the itrait between Pu- 
lo Pinang and the main land. 

‘The Fly ketch was afterwards overfet and lof at Calcutta, 
during a north wefter, with feveral other veffels.’ 


Fhe ifland of Jan SyHan affords nothing very interefting. 
The manners are chiefly thofe of the Malays, and the produce 
nearly refembles that of the neighbouring iflands. The trade 
for opium was formerly of great importanee, and many cap- 
tains of the country fhips owed much of their fortune to this 
commerce. ‘Tin was alfo exported; but the importation and 
exportation of each is now prohibited under fevere penalties, 
or encumbered with a heavy duty. At this time about 500 
tous are dent away yearly; but, as the government oppreffes the 
sore miners 
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miners, it will not be difficult to prevent the trade by means of 
the Cornifh tin, which beats into a finer leaf, and is more 
bright in its hue, In general the prince of the country is the 
chief merchant, and his gains, in commerce, are fubitituted . 
for port-duties, impofts, &c. The price is ufually raifed 25 
per cent. on the confumer, and this method is not injurious el- 
ther to the importer or the confumer. The former is not come | 
pelled to fell his cargo at the price offered, if he thinks he can 
procure more for it at another port. 

‘The next place defcribed by our author is Atcheen, a port 
on the northern part of Sumatra, an ifland pretty well known 
to the Englifh reader by Mr. Marfden’s account, which our 
author commends, and thinks very accurate. The defcription 


of the Battas, who inhabit the interior parts of the ifland, we 
fhall felect. 


‘ The Battas are a well-meaning, ignorant, fimple, people. 
The Malays and Atcheeners have the addrefs to perfuade them 
that they feitle at the mouths of their rivers to defend them from 
invafion (from white men efpecially) ; whereas, it is to enjoy the 
monopoly of the camphire and benjamin, which they gather near 
Sinkel River, Baroos, and Tapanooly. What Mr. Marfden fays 
of the Battas being cannibals, I have great reafon to believe. 

‘ Trading once at Sinkell for benjamin and camphire, with Ba- 
bamallum, a reputable Malay man, I purchafed from him a Batta) 
flave, who fpoke good Malay ; I named him Cato. Inthe many 
converfations I had with Cato about his countrymen, I beg leave 
to. relate one fhort ftory he told me, which may be ¢alled the prow 
grefs of cannibalifm. . 

-* Babamallum had a favourite wife or concubine ftolen from 
hikes by a Batta, whofold her. The thief was taken, and executd 
ed according to the Batta law for fuch a crime; that is, he was 
tied to a flake, and cut to pieces by numberlefs fwords. They 
roafted pieces of him on the fire; and Babamallum, a civilijed 
Mahometan, put a bit of his roafted flefh into -his mouth, bit it 
with anger, then fpit at on the ground. : 

‘I dare fay Cato did not invent the above: had he faid Baba. 
mallum ate it as food, feafoned with fait and lime juice, as did 
the executioners, I fhou!d not have believed him,’ 


The revenue of the king is about 3000]. annually, which 
chiefly arifes from exports and’ imports; for, to opprefs thé 
Orankayos, the men of rank and fubftance, he prevented them 
from trading, and by that means feems to have impoverifhed 
his kingdom, merely to add a little to his own revenue. The 
method by which the Chulias (the commanders of merchant 
thips) prepare their limes cannot’ be made too public. 


£ Welt India captains of thips might here take a hint, as limes 


3 , rot 
‘ 
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rot under the hedges in the Weft India iflands. ‘Fhe Chulias 
‘make four or five incifions long ways into the ripe lime, and put 
into each a little falt; after lying 48 hours or more, they with 
the hand give each lime a fmart fqueez¢, then lay'them to dry in 
the fun for for feverat days : they expofe the extraéted juice alfo, 
that all the watery particles may be exhaled. ‘They then put up 
the limes in jars, pour back the juice upon them, and fill up with 
more juice, or good vinegar, often had from the cocéa-nut tree. 
The lime thus preferved they call Atchar. This given on board 
fhip, with lefs falt meat, would fave many a poor failor’s life.’ 





* The country above the town is very highly cultivated, and 
abounds with inhabitants in many {mall villages, and fingle groups 
of three or four houfes, with white mofques interfperfed. Walk- 
ing that way, if after rain, is difagreeable to a Europedn, as they 
have no idea of roads: but Malays do not mind walking through 
mud up to the knee, which, however, they are careful ‘to wath 
off, when they come ‘toa houfe, before they enter it. The main 
ftreet in. the town .is raifed a little, and covered with fand and 
gravel; but no where elfe aie the itreets raifed; and even this is 
fometimes overflowed by the {welling of the river, by fudden rain 
on the hills juft above the town 3 in which cafe they make ufe of 
canoes : this often happens, efpecially during the rainy feafon 
(ovr fummer); but the town, which is on the fouth fide of the 
river, ftraggles.fo as not to deferve the name of the capital of a 
populous though {mall kingdom. They have an excellent breed 
efvhorfes, much valued at Madras ; horned ‘cattle and goats, but 
few or no fheep. Veffels drawing under eight feet water can come 
over the bar with fpring tides, which is two miles from the town ; 
but-cannct go higher than about half a mille, where they fome- 
times heave down and repair. Here are many of the king’s ware- 
houfes (gelas) for Telfnga falt. Many Maldivia boats come 
yearly to Atcheen, and bring chiefly dried bonnetta in {mall pieces 
about two or three ounces: this is a fort of ftaple article of com- 
merce, and many fhops in the Bazar deal in it only, having large 
quantities piled up, put in matt bags. Jt is, when properly 
eured, hard like horn in the middle; when kept long the worm 
gets toit. Iam told it is cured at the Maldivia Iflands by the 
fun only, ;- I. queftion whether herrings and pilchards would not 
anfwer even carried thus far, they are fo fond of fith diet, as Ma- 
jays in general are. The king’s palace (dallum), about 100 yards 
from the fkirt pf the town, and to which there is accefs by a ca- 
nal from the river, as well as by Jand, is about three quarters of a 
mile in cirumference, is ditched round, and is alfo furrounded 
with a ftrong wall, but not high, A number of large venerable 
trees fhade it, with a good many tall bamboos: it is built on 
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higher ground than the town, fo of courfe it is not fubject to be 
overflowed,’ , 


The Atcheeners are cowardly, cruel, affaffins; and the 
kings, in general, oppreflive tyrants. ‘ When I call for my 
hoetic. box,’ fays one of the chief affaflins to his fervant, -§ you 
mutt ftab the captain with the crefs (fhort dagger) that lies at 
the bottom among the leaves.’ The Malays, who come on 
board, ‘are generally difarmed; but who would fufpect the 
beetle- box’? At Queda, captain Copan, Mr. Overbury, fuper- 
cargo, two Englifhmen who were brothers, called May, and 
the. guniier, a Dane, were murdered _in September 1782, by 
a Malay, taken in as a paflenger, He attempted to poifon, 
and afterwards, with the afhiftance of a Lafcar, ftabbed them, 

robably to get pofleflion of the fhip, and feemingly urged on 
be the minifter who fhared in the {poil.—Captain Forreft’s 
account of his reception by the king at Atcheen is curious, 


‘ In the year 1764 I again vifited Atcheen, and had the hos 
nour of paying my refpects to the king, Mahomed Selim: my 
audience was appointed at eight in the evening. I accordingly 
got ready fome piece goods to the amount of about forty rupees, asa 
prefent, which were divided into two parcels, and’ put up in com- 
mon bafta covers, which had been previoufly ftained with trume- 
rick, yellow being the royal ¢élour, as in China and at Mindano, 
Having been told it was expected I fhould pull off my thoes, I 
waved the mortification, by Wrapping round each a piece of red 
bunting, and tying it with a kind of garter of the fame, juft be- 
fore I entered the audience hall (rama bicharro), which was about 
fixty feet long, and twenty broad, built of ftone, with a ftone 
floor. At the farther end, which was covered with carpets, hung 
a fuperb cloth of gold, about fifteen feet fquare, which reached 
within three feet of the. floor. There were about twenty well 
dreffed perfons in the room, orancayos, a venerable calipha, and 
others, every one bare-footed, having left their flippers without, 
As I entered I faluted this company. ‘Two Seapoys were alfo in 
the hall, upon guard, drefled and armed as oars generally are, 
In about two minutes the golden cloth was drawn up, like the 
curtain of a play-hopfe, exaétly in the fame way, and we all made 
a profound obedience to his majefty, who juit glanced his eye at 
me. My two fervants were then ordered by the fhabander to ad- 
vance with the prefents, which, after having prefented, by hold- 
ing them up and bending their bodies, they gave to an attendant, 
and were then direéted to withdraw. The cloth of gold had co- 

_ yered a large niche in the wall, a kind of alcove, in the middle 
of which the king was feated in an arm-chair, with his legs acrofs, 
_parefooted, his flippers on the floor of the alcove. The king was 
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gaily dreffed in filver brocade, over an inner garment of white 
muflin; his turban was very {mall, being a fingle piece of gold 
flowered muflin, gathered together at the ends, tied round ‘the 
head with a half knot, and was ornamented with a few jewels, 
He feemed to be about forty years of age, with a pleafing coun. 
tenance, rather fair fora Malay. Two elderly women fat on the 
floor, clofe to each fide of his chair, their eyes fixed on the 
ground, which was about five feet higher than the hall in which 
the court was aflembled. The alcove was hghted with two large 
wax tapers coloured red, much like what we fee in Roman Catho- 
lic churches. The hall was lighted with pendant lamps, in which 
they burnt oil. 

‘ Having caught the king’s eye, immediately after the difmif- 
fion of theprefents, I made his majefty a fecond profound bow, 
Prefently he fpoke to the fhabander, the fhabander fpoke to the 
linguift, and Abraham afked me whence I came. I addreffed his 
majefty directly in Malay, on which the fhabander pulled me gent- 
ly'by the fleeve, and looked difapprobation ; but I went on. The 
king {miled, and took no notice of their interruption, as if offend- 
ed with me., J had then the honour of converfing with his ma- 
jJefty for about a quarter of an hour, who afked me feveral perti- 
nent queftions about Madras, Bengal, and Bencoolen, and parti- 
cularly to what parts of the,ifland Sumatra (Pulo.Purcha) I had 
failed. I then, by intimation from the fhabander, who, I fup- 
pofe had his fignal, retired, walking rather backward, until out 
of the hall. Nobody in the hall.was feated; neither did I fee in 
it bench, chair, .or.itool.... Lleft mot of the company in it ftand- 
ing, who politely made way. for:me, asT retired; and, at the 
door at which I. entered, I made.again a profound bow, being 
then in full view of the king. in the alcove at the further end of 
‘the hall.’ - 


‘ "They certainly know how to’caft cannon at Atcheen, and 
‘the prefent fultan (1784) had improved himfeif in this fcience 
by having made fome ftay at Mauritius. The Atcheeners are, 
‘in general; good mechanics, and know the ufe of the pulley, 
{crew, and capftan, very well. ~At Atchcen our author was 
invefted with the order ‘of the golden fword. ‘The city is 
greatly diminifhed in fizes*’ In 1619, Beaulieu tells us that it 
Fad been fix times larger, and theré are many appearances of 
its having been, fince that time, {till farther curtailed. ‘The 
‘Atcheeners are’of a more fwarthy complexion than the inha- 
bitants to the fouthward; more fhrewd and acute than the 
‘other Malays, but lefs brave and lefs honourable than the Bug- 
geffes of Celebes. M. Suffrein was at Atcheen in 1782, but 
did not come into the town, or fee the king, probably becaufe 
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he would not fubmit to the humiliating ceremony of taking off 
his fhoes. : 

The nautical details that follow we fhall omit, and again. 
join our author at Celebes. His general defcription of the 
iland is chiefly taken from Buggefs, a man of -intelligence 
and integrity; it is, in moft refpects, new, generally curious 
and accurate. Local defcriptions admit not, however, of ana- 
lyfis or extract. The Buggeffes, or Macaffars, are a very pe- 
culiar race, different from the Malays or Hindoos: they are 
high-fpirited, brave, and induftrious. They will not bear ill 
ufage, and poffefs only the eaftern character of revenge, though 
not the meannefs of affaffins: in the picture of eaftern inhabi- 


tants, they ftart from the canvas, appearing dignified, manly, 
and refpectable. 


‘ When the count d’Eftaing took Bencoolen in 1760, where I 
unfortunately was, having been a freighter on board the fhip Den- 
ham, that was burnt with all my property, he had a proof of the 
defperate fpirit of Buggeffes. After the Englifh had been fent to 
Batavia, in the frigate Expedition, fome Buggefs prows.arrived 
and traded with the Malays. What gave offence, I cannot tell; 
but the count, afraid of an infurrection amongift the Buggeffes, z 
or 300 in number, he having kept prifoner in Fort Maribro’ the 
Englith Buggefs captain, Dyon Macoolay, who was a Buggefs 
chieftain, and for whom his nation had a great regard and. ref- 
pect; to prevent this, the count invited feveral to the fort, and 
when three had entered, the wicket was fhut upon them: in at- 
tempting to difarm them, they mangamoed, that is, run a muck: 
they drew their creffes, killed’one or two Frenchmen, wounded 
others, and, at laft, fuffered themfelves for fupporting their point 
of honour. Thecount d’Eftaing behaved with great civility and 
politenefs to his Englifh prifeners, diftributing a fmall ftock of 
provifions with great impartiality : and, notwithftanding whathas 
been faid of the count, the Englifh had Mr. Donglas, governor of 
Gambroon, exchanged invhis place, before he took Fort Malbro’. 
A French ferjeant having got poffeffion of a flave boy belonging 
to me, I applied to the count, who ordered me immediate refti. 
tution ; and fhewed me equal favour, particularly in letting me go 
early to Batavia in a Malay prow. Gambroon was taken by 


captain Cefar, of the thip Condi of 50 guns, and the frigate Ex- 
pedition,’ 


The inhabitants of Celebes are very induftrious, and carr 
on a pretty extenfive commerce, which is much owing to the 
induitry of the Buggefles. “The Buggefs cambays refembie the 
plaids of the Scotch Highlander, when the ends-are' fewed to- 
gether. ‘They are ftrong, but dull-colowred, fometime 
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fine as cambric, and cover the wearer, ;when afleep, from head; 
to heel. The arms of the Buggefs, are a fword, lance, dag- 

ty, aud target. Sometimes a mufquet and a bayonet, or a 

lunderbufs, fupplies the place of a lance,’ and the Buggefs is 
thenattended by a boy who, himfelf armed, carries many lances. 
Their cambays are exported to Bencoolea, and it has been ne-~ 
ceffary to prohibit them, as they interfere with our own ma- 
sufaéture: they prepare alfo a paper from the inner part of a 
fmall trec, which they dye of different colours. It greatly re- 
fembles the Otaheite clothing: The Buggefies write, as we 
do, from left to right: their religion is Mahometan; but, ifa 
Buggefs marries his equal, he takes but one wife. T hey trade 
largely and extenfiyely, and are fond of. acquiring maritime 
knowledge: they fometimes extend their voyages to the north 
coalt of New South Wales. In fhort, .every part of their cha- 
faéter and conduct fhows them to be a race very different from, 
and. greatly fuperior to, the Malays. Conjecture would be 
idte and endiefs in this ftate of uncertainty, and with fuch 
fcanty inforfnation as we poffefs; there are many reafons, how- 
ever, for fuppofing them to be an European race, and perhaps 
the remains of a Phcenician colony, fince that, at fo great a 
diftance, may be comparatively fiyled European, 

‘This very intérefling work, which is decorated with fome 
valuable charts, and neatly executed prints, concludes with a 
treatife on monfoons; which was firft publifhed in 1783, and 
Occurs in the Lvirith volumé of our Journal. 





Effay on Pulmonary Confumptions, including the Hiftories of fe- 

weral remarkable Infiances of Recovery, from the moft alarm- 

_ ing Stages of the Diforder, by animproved Method of Treat- 

sext. By William May, M.D. 8vo. 35. 6d. Boards, 
Cadell. dane. 


N fituations fo difficult, in emergencies fo diftreffing, as the 
* management of confumptions afford, every practitioner muft 
feel himfelf obliged to thofe who even hold out plaufible pro- 
mifes ; his obligations will be greatly increafed, if a fingle 
new remedy of importance is recommended on the fure grounds 
of pra¢tical obfervation. 

Dr. May ‘ profefles to entertain an opinion that there ex- 
tits a method of curing pulmonary confumption in its moft 
advanced ftage;’ and the method he explains in the volume 
_ before us, after an Introduction, natural in a young practi- 

tioner, a little declamatory on the errors.of others, exprefling 
his furprize that the great difcovery fhould have been fo long 
delayed. The obfervations that wounds in the lungs wall rea 
dily heal, and that balfam of Peru muft be changed in the cir- 
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culation before it can be applied to the ulcer, are a little too 
trite. Each has been the hackneyed theme of almoft every mo- 
dern author, who has written on the difeafe. ‘This author’s 
exuberant complaifance to every phyfician, whofe name he 
mentions, we fhould not have remarked, if it had not been 
lavifhed with a ftudied care on his colleages and predeceflorgs 
at Plymouth, from whence his Dedication is dated, 

The firft chapter contains feveral cafes, in which pulmonary 
confumptions have been cured. If this be intended to prove 
them curable, we think it will be ferviceable in infpiring hope : 
if to fhow that they are curable by medicines, Dr. May has 
failed. Many of thefe cafes, we believe, to be really con- 
fumptive, and they have been cured: fimilar cafes have been 
cured under our own care, that we have every reafon to think 
were confumptive; but, if every fimilar cure in the records of 
medicine be examined, it will be found to have taken place 
under every different mode of ‘treatment that can be devifed, 
and even without any medicines. In reality, they are the 
cures of nature not of art, unlefs phthifis be confidered as of 
fo various, fo heterogeneous, a nature, as to be relieved by 
oppofite modes of treatment, and to refift at one time the 
‘plans to which it yielded at another. "We remember when we 
thought that all confumptions might be cured by vomits and 
‘by myrrh 5 but it was in the days of our youth, when fancies 
will take poffeffion of the mind, fancies which reflection and 
experience never fail to eradicate. We fhall not enlarge on 
thefe hiftories: they are often related imperfectly ; and, in 
more than one inftance, circumftances efcape which lead to 
fufpicion. | 

Dr. May next confiders the nature of the difeafe, and con- 
cludes that every genuine confumption depends on tubercies 
of a fchrophulous nature. In this view, we believe him to be 
correct: that the foundation of {chrophula is debility, may be 
confidered as a pofition more doubtful. But difcuflions of this 
kind are trifling. In every derangement of the functions, 
there is debility, either as a caufe or effet: it can feldom be 
confidered-as a fole caufe, for, in the practice of medicine, 
tonics are fcarcely more than palliatives. They relieve fymp- 
toms, and aflift nature in reftoring health, or compentating 
for the defect. To come nearer to the queflion, it may be 
allowed that; in fchrophula, there is a laxity of the extreme 
veffels, and the fwellings are indolent. Is the laxity to be re- 
moved by tonics? Certainly not, except they can be applied 
to the part; for where a difeafe depends on tone irregularly 
diftributed, the irregularity is not removed by a general in- 
¢reale; if we add equal quantities to unequal ones, we do not 
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bring: them nearer to each other; and this principle will be 
found to pervade the whole praétice of medicine, in which 
tonics are employed. But admit for a moment, that bark is 
an aftringent and will correct this laxity, is our author aware 
of the impropriety of conftringing the fibres of diftended vef- 
fels ? does he not know, from numerous facts, that the debi- 
lity is increafed by it? Again: {chrophulous fwellings are in- 
dolent, but will bark contribute to their fuppuration? We 
believe not, but we are by no means certain of it, for no pru- 
dent, we will add no honeft, phyfician will, except in very 
peculiar circumflances, urge .on this procefs; and, if it ever 
is neceflary, there are much eafierand more obvious methods. 
In reality, however, the indolent nature of. the tumours arifes 
from the little irritability of the part affeCted, for a caufe of 
inflammation will as readily affect a {chrophulous perfon as 
another, and a common phlegmon will advance as readily to 
fuppuration,.. Let us bring. this reafoning to the teft: Will 
bark cure. fchrophula? will cold bathing ; will the metallic 
tonics cure it? Every judicious practitioner knows that they 
will not:. he knows that falt-water, in a quantity that mode- 
rately purges, is more effectual than either ; that {mall dofes of 
calomel will greatly aflift its operation. Where then are we 
to look for the tonic powers of this remedy; and what, with 
‘thefe facts before us, becomes of the boafted fyftem of laxity 
and debility ? 

_ We fhall next confider how far this plan is applicable to 
phthifis ; and, though the quotation is rather long, we fhall 
extraét our author’s plan. of managing the difeafe, that we 
may not be fufpe&ted of mifreprefenting it. ; 


« UL have generally premifed an emetic of ipecacuanha, accom- 
‘modating the dofe to the circumftances of age and condition, 
and varying the repetition of it as the exigency of the cafe re- 
quired. 

* I have fometimes given the folution of Vitriolum Romanum, 
‘as recommended by Dr. Simmons, but, upon the whole, I have 
‘found reafon to prefer ipecacuanha, which, under all circum ftan- 
‘ees, is the moft fafe and effeftual medicine of the emetic clafs. 

« The emetic may be repeated, at the diftance of from three 
days to a week, feveral times, and the following medicines admi- 
-giftered during the intervals. 

¢ KR Infofi Corticis Peruviana unciam cum femiffe, Tin&. 
~ ©Cort.’P. Comp. drachmas duas,—Lavend. C, . 
© Syr. Cort. Aurantii ana drachmam, | 
-€°Pulv. Gammi Myrrhe grana xv, M. fignetur hauftus bis 
-.2 guotidie famendus. ; ' 
: : *.The 
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¢ The ftate of the bowels fhould be attended to in the mean 
time with great care ; if coitive, they fhould be opened hy fome 
gentle laxative, fuch as tamarinds, chryftals of tartar, or infufion 
of fenna: if on the contrary, a {mall portion of gum Arabic, 
aromatic confection, or an opiate, fhould be added to the draught. 
If the cough flrould be particularly troublefome, the following 
medicine may be fuccefsfully exhibited. 

‘ & Pilule e Scilla 

—— ex Opio ana grana quingue, fiant duce pilulz h. f ex- 
hibendz, et cum dimidia Opii quantitate mane iterande. 

‘ To obviate occafional pains of the thorax, blifters ought to 
be applied, and renewed as often as fhall appear neceflary ; and 
to defend the furface of the body againtit the viciflitudes of tem- 
perature, and the injuries of cold and moiiture, a flannel covering 
fhould always be recommended. 

« If the ftrength of the patient be not too far exhaufted, riding 
on horfeback fhould be ftriétly injoined, which cannot be too fre- 
guently ufed. And if the the weaknefs fhould be fo confiderable 
as to sender this exercife impraQicable, fwinging, in the manner 
defcribed by Dr. Carmichael Smith, fhould be fubftituted, and 
regularly ufed once or twice every day. 

‘ If the irritability of the body be very confiderable, the 
opiate may be given during the day, at convenient intervals, and 
the dcfe gradually increafed, as the habit of ufing it diminifhes 
its effects. I have feen the tin¢tura opii given in dofes of from 
forty to feventy drops, three times a day, with wonderful good 
effect. 

« Should the colliquative difcharge by the {kin prove trouble- 
fome, the dofe of myrrh may be increafed; and if it continue 
obftinate, moderate quantities of the vitriolic acid, given in fome 
cold draught, will be found a ufeful remedy. In fome, of the 
eafes already related, the patient has been taken out of bed, upon 
the appearance cf the fweat taking place, and the infufum rofz, 
cum acido vitrioli, adminiftered with great advantage. Cold: 
port wine and water, has alfo been found very efficacious in check~ 
ing this inordinate and enervating difcharge. 

‘ The beft time of adminiftering the emetic will be about an 
hour previous to the evening exacerbation. I have feen the heétic 
paroxyfm prevented by its operation, and the cough and dyf{pneea 
furprifingly relieved. Expedctoration is greatly facilitated alfo by 
the operation of vomiting, and if care be taken, to prevent the 
fatigue and relaxation confequent upon the exertion it occafions, 
‘by adminiftering fome cordial draught immediately after it, vomit- 
ing will moft commonly produce confiderable benefit. 

« In conformity with this general plan, a nutrient regimen is 
to be adopted. Animal food, that is ealy of digeftion, as it con- 
5 tains 
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tains more of the principle of nourifhment than vegetable, will 
be preferable to it. . Where the ftomach will bear it, folid meats, 
of a plain fort, are admiflible ; in other cafes, broths and jellies 
muft be fubftituted. Oyfters, either raw of. roafted, and eggs 
whofe whites are fcarcely coagulated by boiling, have been ufed, 
in many inftances, with great advantage. Milk has alfo gene- 
rally made a part of the regimen in the cafes which I have at- 
tended : and where it has not happened to offend the ftomach, 
(which is often the cafe,) it has appeared to afford fufficient nou- 
tifament. The addition of rum, or any other ardent fpirit, I 
confider to be ufelefs, and injurious, Spirituous liquors, of all 
kinds, have a tendency to increafe the irritation of coughing, and 
by deftroying the tone of the ftomach, add to the general relaxa- 
tion of the body, aggravate the hectic paroxyfms, and augment 
the debility of the fyftem. This does not happen with wine, or 
well fermented malt liquor. Of the former, a glafs may be taken 
four or. five times during the day; and of the latter, a draught 
taken occafionally as common as drink. Porter poffeffes a gene- 
rous quality, and difagrees with but few phthifical patients. I 
have generally found it very grateful to the ftomachs of thofe to 
~whom I have recommended it, and I have feldom feen any incon- 
venience arifing from its ufe.’ 


This is the plan propofed, which it may be faid we fhould 
leave to be appreciated by experience. But, in reality, it is 
not a new one: it has met our view, in various forms, and 
we think we fhould be unjuft to the public, if we did not add 
what experience has taught us relative to it, and guard them 
from delufive promifes. 

In confumptive cafes, there is great debility and irritation ; 
but the irritation, arifing from topical congeftion, gives an in- 
creafed tone to the heart and arteries. There is always a ten- 
fion in the pulfe, wholly inconfiftent with the ftate of the fyf- 
tem in general, a deficiency of perfpiration, except where the 
folution of the paroxyfm, combining with the weaknefs, al- 
lows the debilitating colliquative fweats to efcape. "We have 
given bark, in the interval, in all its forms, and in very differ- 
ent dofes: we have feen it-check the fweats, but without in 
the leaft alleviating the other fymptoms. ‘The more ufual ef- 
fe€ts of the bark have been anincreafe of heat, increafed tenfion 
of the pulfe, more difficult breathing, greater yr llanguor 
and uneafinefs. Another inconvenience of the bark is its great 


tendency to increafe the alvine difcharge in confumptive cafes, 
without our being always able to mitigate it by opiates. It very 
often alfo ticreates the ftricture on the breaft, and checks the 
expectoration. Every one acquainted with Confumiptions knows 
that the breath is’ufually in a morning very ftrait, and conti- 
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nues fo, till the phlegm, collected in the night, is brought ups 
This is always a work of difficulty; and we have known the 
bark render it impracticable. On the whole, we have fome- 
times feen a light decoétion, or the cold infufion, borne with 
tolerable eafe : it has happened, that the bark in fubftance has 
done no great mifchief ; but we have never feen either highly 
beneficial. ; ; 

Another part of the, new plan is the liberal exhibition of 
opium. Five grains at night, and half the quantity of the 
pilule ex opio in the morning, do not in the whole contain 
two grains of folid’ opium; nor will that-quentity, joined 
with the fquills, be ir highly injurious. It is, however, at 
beft a palliative ; and the patient often purchafes his night’s 
fleep, at the expence of very confiderable and diftrefling lan- 
guor through the day. The ation of opium is fo ftriking 
in checking irritability, that we have been tempted to keep up 
its action, and have done fo, in a moderate degree, for fuc- 
ceffive days, without finding the expectoration greatly impe- 
ded. It produced, however, no change in the progrefs of the 
difeafe. 

Blifters are undoubtedly ufeful remedies; and, if confump= 
tions are ever cured, by art, it has been effected by blifters, 
which have been rendered perpetual, applied near the part af- 
feted. To the dietetic part, we have nothing to object, ex- 
cept that to our obfervation, beer has appeared injurious. 
Porter has fometimes been ufeful. | 

The following chapter contains remarks on and defences of 
the author’s reafoning and practice: in it, he involves us im 
a maze of theory, which we have little inclination to follow. 
The moft important part is what relates to the diathefis, where 
Dr. May contends that it is atonic, that the fuppofition of 
a phlogiftic diathefis is erroneous, and that the quicknefs of 
pulfe is a fymptom of atony. We think he is wholly miftaken 
in the point of fact, and the reafoning feems to us to reft on 
a very uncertain foundation. 

As we are only called on to give our opinion of Dr. May’s 
plan, we have not engaged in defence of the antiphlogidtic 
practice, which is pretty liberally condemned in the volume 
before us. We have declined it alfo, becaufe we cannot boaft 
of our fuccefs. Yet, when the effects of each plan are com- 
pared, the latter appears undoubtedly better adapted to the 
nature of the difeafe: it relieves the fymptoms more effec- 
tually, prolongs life, and makes it eafier- Medicine cae 
feldom do more—We may juft add, for the information of 
our readers, that the Anguftura bark has appeared, in a few 
inftances,. to. be a bitter better adapted to confumptions than 
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any other we have yet tried. We can fcarcely except the 
myrth. : 





= 


An Inquiry into the Caufes which produce, and the Means of pre- 
venting Di/eafes among Britifh Officers, Soldiers, and others 
in the Weft Indies. Containing Obfervations on the Mode of 
Aétion of Spirituous Liquors on the Human Body. . By Fohn 
Bell, M.D. 8ve. 35. Od. Boards. Murray. 1791. 


"ye unfortunate events of the late war have been produc- 

tive of many improvements in the art of medicine, and 
in no refpect. of more advantage, than in pointing out methods 
of preferving the healths of feamen and foldiers. Dr. Bell’s 
remarks on the laft fubject deferve much attention; for, as 
we have had occafion to remark, difeafe deftroys in war more 
than the fword, and mifmanagement, in the tropical climates, 
produces the moft fatal events, difeafes of the worft and moft 
deftructive kind. ‘Thefe difcuffions belong chiefly to the poli- 
tical department ; and to it we recommend this work, with the 
moft ferious anxiety, as deferving their particular attention. 
It will afford us. little fubje& for difcuflion, though we fhall 
give a fhort account of the contents, and extract fome pailages 
from it of curiofity, perhaps of utility. 

The ufe of ardent fpirits is Dr. Bell’s firft obje@. Rum, 
and particularly new rum, he thinks highly injurious, for 
which wine or malt-liquors fhould be fubftituted. In this ref- 
pect he is perfectiy correct ; and government would find good 
beer and porter much the cheapeft beverage in the end. Whe- 
ther rum produces fores on the legs is a queftion of fome 
doubt: perhaps the recruiting regulations in fome regiments, 
to take no young men, who have even the efcars of former ul- 
cers on the legs, may be proper and judicious. That rum is 
more injurious in the Weft-India iflands, than in Britain, ex- 
cept when foldiers have been expofed to cold and damp, is 
another opinion not yet fufficiently fupported. The obferva- 
tions on the ufe of wine and bark deferve attention. 


« Whether wine aéts asa dire& or an indire& ftimulus, we know 
that it excites the powers of life to an encreafed ation, in pro- 
portion to the quantity in which it is given, to the ftrength of the 
patient, and, as he has been formerly accuftomed to the ufe of 
it. But if a large quantity is given to a foldier who has not been 
accuftomed to it, at a time when he is in a ftate of extreme debi- 
lity, the vital power muft be ftimulated to an exertion greater than 
it is capable of performing with fafety, weakened as it is by the 
exifting difeafe. But if this encreafed exertion of the vital 
power, occafioned by the wine, is miftaken, as it often is, for 
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an encreafe of the fymiptoms depending on the original difeafe, 
which we propofe to cure by the ufe of wine, the coafequence ts, 
that the remedy is exhibited both more frequently, and in larger 
quantity, until the vital power, wearied out by the confiant 
Operation of a powerful ftimulus, becomes incapable of exerting 
its energy, and the patient is often hurried out of the world in 
the ftupor of intoxication. Every man of candour in the profef- 
fion will own, that this frequently happens; and that to fuppofe 
wine to be an effectual remedy, in the cure of low nervous or pu- 
trid fever, in proportion as it is given in large quantity, is a moft 
miitaken idea, aad has been productive of very ferious confequen= 
ces. From a good deal of attention to this fubje&t, I venture to 
affert, that there is no remedy in the materia medica prefcribed 
fo frequently as wine, with fo little attention to the circumftances 
which ought to dire&t or forbid its ufe, or to regulate the quantity 
in which it is employed ; and that many advantages, which may 
be derived from wine as a remedy, are prevented by the indiicrie 
minate mode of prefcribing it, regardlefs of the prefent ftate or 
former habits of the patient; and, confequently, in the hands of 
negligent practitioners, it muft often do mifchief. The fame in- 
attention often deprives us of the benefit we may derive from the 
ufe of bark in the cure of fever. I have frequently feen an ounce 
and a half of this remedy taken in the day, with manifeit advan- 
tage ; but that was only in the firft ftage of fynochus, where the 
inflammatory fymptoms either did not run high, or had been mi- 
tigated by other remedies ; or in the beginnning of the fecond 
ftage, where the ftrength was not yet very much impaired. But 
I never obferved any beneficial effe& to be obtained from throwing 
in a large quantity of bark in fubitance towards the latter end of 
the fecond itage, when the ftrength is much reduced. On the 
contrary, in thefe circumftances of the patient, a full dofe of 
bark, or of wine, often excites naufea and vomiting, attended 
with fuch an irritable ftate of the ftomach that, ever aiter, food or 
medecines can {carcely be retained.’ 


The fecond fection on the ufe of falted provifions, and the 
mode of preferving them, contains fome facts of importance. 
Captain Forreft’s remarks we may be allowed to tranfcribe. 


« The beef and pork, which I carried with me to fea, were 
preferved in a different manner, and admitted of fome variety in 
the mode of drefling. The meat was cut from the bone in flices, 
and preferved with a mixture of falt and raw fugar. Prepared 
in this manner, it kept much better, and occupied lJefs rcom. T 
would therefore advife, that the provifions for the navy fhould be 
preferved with equal quantities of the belt falt and raw fugar, and 
that the bone fhould be entirely left out; for it is often obferved, 
C.R.N. Ar. (V.) Fune, 1792, O even 
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186 Bell’s Enquiry into the Difeafes in the Weft Indies. 
even in meat falted for domeftic ufe, that the part next the bone 
is the firft that is fpoiled. This may probably be owing to the falt 
never penetrating the bone, which confequently foon becomes 
more or lefs decayed, ‘and admits the oozirg out of a putrid oily 
tmatter from its cells, which corrupts the furrounding meat. 
Hogs fhould be fkinned, and preferved in the fame manner. I 
allowed my men a pint of tea twice in the day, which, including 
fugar, (and the tea was fufficiently ftrong) did not amount toa 
“greater daily expence than a penny for each man. Sugar is very 
cheap in Bengal. For fixteen men J allowed two ounces of tea, 
value four pence, and four ounces of.fugar, value two pence, 
which made fixteeen pints of tea, at an expence not deferving at- 
tention, when compared with the beneficial confequences arifing 
from it; for I always obferved,; that when failors became fond of 
tea, they were weaned from drinking ftrong liquors. I therefore 
encouraged tea-drinking as much as poffible, but without affign- 
ing any reafon for fodoing. The ufe of coffee, cocoa, or choco- 
tate, anfwers the fame purpofe.’ 





¢ Captain Forreft informs me, ‘* that long before he went to 
India, he remarked that the Portuguefe preferved fifh, cut in 
{mall flices, with a mixture of falt and fugared tamarinds, of 
which he commonly carried a quantity to fea for his own table. 
Fifh is thus cared by the Portugueze at Calcutta, who make a 
‘trade of it, and is named by them pefche, or pefcha molia. 
Preferved in this manner, it is not found to be too falt, requiring 
only to be fried m the tamarind which covered it, with the addi- 
tion of afmall quantity of butter.” Hie fays, ‘* the pefche mo- 
lia is very grateful to the tafte, keeps well, and is found to be a 
wholefome article of diet. He has ufed tamarinds (freed from the 
ftrings and ftones) with falt in preferving meat, and has found the 
combination to anfwer the purpofe much better than falt alone, 
efpecially if fome Cayenne pepper be added. When he did not 
ufe tamarinds, he employed limes or lemons in the following man- 
ner: an incifion being cut in the fide of the lemons,-or limes, 
fome falt is introduced, and about the {pace of twenty four hours 
thereafter, the juice is fqueezed into a cafk, or jar, and the fruit 
being allowed to dry for a few days in the fun, is then thrown into 
the cafk containing the juice ; fome vinegar is added, and with 
this pickle (which is named achar, and is ufed in the Eaft Indies 
in a variety of difhes) meat or fifh may be preferved, for a great 
length of time, from any approach to a ftate of putrefaction.” 


This plan was in part carried into execution, we apprehend, 
_during the ‘aft war, by lord Hood; and the feamen found by 
the admiral (we believe lord Rodney) fent out to take the 
coni- 
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mand, in full health ; though they had been actively employed 
at fea, for a long time. 

In general, Dr. Bell in his third fe@tion on the means of 
preferving the health of the army in the Weft Indies, advifes 
malt-liquor of a middle ftrength, inftead of rum, wine in mo- 
deration, and, at the firft coming, a more than ufual attention 
to abftemioufnefs. A diet more than commonly taken trom 
vegetables, and diffuades the firanger from indulging his ap- 

etite in its full extent. We have fome doubts, that his plan, 
might bring the vis vite too low; for, while we agree with 
him in recommending moderation, fome {timulus is required 
to fupport the different functions in their proper vigour. 

The Appendix contains notes and additions. ‘The only part 
not connected with the general fubject in thefe additions is 
what relates to Gibraltar, which Dr. Bell thinks a fource of, 
conftant expence, a means of keeping a great part of the ar- 
my inactive in its defence, and of no utility. He thinks it 
would be advantageous to change it for the Canary Iflands, 
which are fertile and healthy, ufeful to this country from their 
productions, and particularly fo to feafon the troops for the 
tropical climates. On this fubject, we have already had oc- 
cafion to give our opinion ; and we perceive no additional force 
in our author’s arguments to induce us to change it. We muft 
now leave this ufeful work, and we have been folicitous 
to give a general fketch of Dr. Bell’s plan. The particulars 
can only be underftood with propriety in the work itfelf. 





Obfervations on Scrophulous Affections, with Remarks on Schir~ 


rus, Cancer, and Rachitis. By R. Hamilton, M.D. 8vo. 
_ 3s. boards. Dilly. 1791. 


Ur is the object of youthful pra€titioners to appear before the 

public, in any form, generally affuming for their introduc- 
tion fome difeafe ufually intractable, and always dangerous. 
They colle& what has been faid: they add fomething ingeni- 
ous, if not ufeful; and they appear to the unthinking world 
as men of deep learning and acute penetration. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, though no youthful practitioner, by this volume recals 
the young phyfician to our recolleCtion. In all his works we 
find fomething interefting ; and, whether we are inftructed or 
not, we fhut the book with fome fatisfa€tion. In the work 
before us we cannot fay that he has added greatly to our know- 
ledge, yet the practitioner may read it with advantage: he 
will fee «what has been advanced placed ina clearer light, many 
inftructive cafes are defcribed; and, if no determinate ftep has 
been made to improve the pra€tice by novelty, many parts of 
the eftablifhed plan are elucidated by experience. 


O 2 Scrophula, 
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Schrophula, as Dr. Hamilton has advanced, is undoubtedly 
a con{titutional difeafe, and he has anfwered fome objections 
to this opinion with fuccefs. ‘The caufe we fhall tranfcribe 
as ftated by him. , 


“To the morbid action, then, of this peculiar conftitutional 
malady on the abforbent fyftem, are we to look for the origin of 
thefe tumours ; and from the nature of the compound fluid, as I 
prefume the lymph is, which is fecreted from the blood for the 
purpofes of animal economy, are we to account for the different 
matters contained in them. 

‘ All the feveral materials which are neceffary to conftitute the 
different parts of the living animal muft be furnithed from the nu- 
triment taken into the ftomach ; and what is neceffary for this 
important purpofe is feparated from the more feculent matters, 
by the proceffes of digeftion and chylification ; and enters the ab- 
forbent fyitem by the lacteals, and is carried into the mafs of blood 
by means of the thoracic ducts opening into the left fubclavian 
vein, fo near the heart as to be readily mixed with it. It is not 
my purpo’e to defcribe this procefs ; it is fuflicient-to fay, that it 
is generally underftood to be fo. Now the inference to be drawn 
from it, for the elucidation of our fubjed, is, that the blood 
charged with thefe materials muft, in the courfe of circulation, 
part with thofe which are deflined for the recruit and fupport of 
the different component parts of the animal body; whilft thofe 
which are fuperfiluous, or having done their office, become effete 
and ufelefs, and therefore are feparated from the mafs by differ- 
ent fecretory organs, and carried out of the body by the proper 
émunctories. 

_.¢ From this ftate. of what we fuppofe the fact, we may readily 
conceive that the lymph, and other fecreted fluids, are charged 
with the feveral materials above named; and thus loaded may 
flagnate in glands or cells, where the abforbents, from the influ- 
ence of this difeafe, are obftrufted, and unable to take them up, 
and iranfmit them in the proper ufe of folution, in which they. 
are when fecreted or feparated from the blood: and that when 
flacnant in thefe cavities it is eafy to comprehend that a decom- 
pofition of this, what we have fuppofed a compound fluid, may 
take place, and new combinations form; and, according to the 
nature of the different materials, the contents of thefe tumors 
may be gelatinous, milky, cafeous, cartilaginous, earthy, &c.; 
all which are to be met with, even in the fame body, loaded with 
this difeafe in the extreme: and according to the degree of this 
morbid ftate of the parts is the diftemper to be relieved by art, or 
rendered incurable, and mortal.’ 


We have had occafion to explain the caufe of fcropula near- 
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ly in this way. But, confidering it as a difeafe of the confti- 
tution,:‘we thought it was owing to the fome defect in. the fo- 
lid, perhaps in the primary fibres. In reality, all the appear- 
ances of a ferophtlous conftitution feemed to center in too 
oreat laxity, not of the general fyftem, but of the extreme vef- 
fels, by which the effufion in the cells, which ought to have 
been ferofity, was glutinous, and the effet was a ftagnation 

in veflels too fmall to admit ofa fluid of this kind. We intro- 

duce this opinion again, to fay that we fufpect it is not true: 

it will not account for many minute circumftances in the dif- 

erder, to which, if any part of the theory be well founded, a 

want or irritability, or fome difeafe in the lymphatic fyitem, or 

its glands, muft be added. It will undoubtedly account for 

the action of remedies, fince, as we had occafion to ftate in 

reviewing Dr. May’s work, by generally increafing the tone, 

we leave the relative ftate of. debility in its former. fituation, 

and, by increafing the faline acrimony in the blood, we leflen 

the difpofition to flagnation. It is neceflary to return, how- 

ever, to Dr. Hamilton, and we truft this fhort digreflion will 

be pardoned, as we meant only to prevent errors of our own 

diflemination. 

Dr. Hamilton defcribes the appearance of fchrophulous 
glands on diffe€tion, with great accuracy, and traces ichro- 
phula, after puberty, in the fcrophulous phthifis and ophthal- 
my, as well as in the pfoas abfcefs, The laft, he thinks, is 
generally of the fcrophulous kind, as he has almoft conftantly 
found it in fuch conftitutions. ‘To our obfervation, it has ap- 

eared different, highly inflammatory, ufually from a ftrains 
Bat we mean not to fay that it may not be often otherwife. 
Since we fpoke of this fubje€t in our review of Mr, Jufta- 
mond’s Tracts, we have feen one decided inftance of this kind 
cured, with little aid from medicine, chiefly by reft, and the 
efforts of nature. Inflammations of the liver, Dr. Hamilton 
fufpects, with perhaps as little reafon, to be fometimes f{chro- 
phulous. We have never had occafion to fee or read of an in- 
{tance fimilar to that which he has adduced, Schirrus and 
cancer, when they affect the uterus, are preceded by fcanty 
menttruation, particularly by leucorrhoea and fterility, and are 
more clearly connected with fcrophula. We have fome doubts, 
whether in mature age, the difeafed glands may not affume a 
rigid and knobby feel, fo as to be miftaken for the former ; one 
an inftance of this kind occurred to us, where, from its ready 
yielding, we fufpect we had formed a too hafty, as it certain- 
ly was a too gloomy prognoftic. 

The effets of fcrophula on the bones are accurately defcrib~ 
ed ; and, in the: deftruction of bone, Dr. Hamilton thinks 
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it probable, that the harder parts are fitft diffolved by a men- 
{truum, before they can be taken up by the lymphatics. This 
opinion is fufpicious ; but we have neither fa&s fufficient to 
eftablifh its truth or falfehood, nor room to difcufs its proba- 
bility. Itis certainly true, that the confumption of bone has 
gone on in one limb, while the reft of the fyftem has appeared 
not only healthy but thriving: this, however, adds not to the 
force of either hypothefis. Rickets, our author confiders as 
a {chrophulous diforder, or at leaft nearly connected with it; 
but the connection, when examined, is very remote, and they 
only meet in one very general caufe, laxity. Our author’s 
plan of cure we fhall tranfcribe. 


* As the fchropula is a difeafe of *the lymphatic fyfiem, attended 
not only with ébitragtion 1 in that fyftem, but a peculiar laxity of 
al! the folid parts of the body, the ‘principal intentions of cure 
fhould be to’ remove the obftru@ions, and ftrenethen the tone of 
the habit ;‘and by a happy mixture of thofe means, great bene- 
Ht is often derived. And by whatever methods thefe are attempt- 
ed, it is of the utmoft importance’to the patient to begin early to 
Urtempt the refolution of the obftruéted glands, before’ inlamma- 
tion call fuppuration have begun to take place; and {peedily, as 
foon as-anappearance of refolution i is evident, to apply the corro- 
borant ‘plan. 

« The moft aétive deobfiruent medicines that I have experienced 
are mercury,’ with the addition of opium, with tepeated purging 
with fal cathafticus amarus, fal glauberi, or fea water, with a 
‘conftant and fteady ufe of fal fode and extra&t. cicute. And the 
eft corroborants were the Peruvian bark and cold bathing, in the 
fea or any other large body of water. The burnt fpunge, the 
‘calcined quercus marinus (fea wreck), fo much recommended by 
Dr. Roffel, and called by him zthiops vegetabilis, guajacum, far- 
faparilla, and antimony, and others which hall be noticed after- 
wards, have by no means been attended with the advantage we 
have been taught to expe&t from them, JI have had no experi- 
€hce in the coltsfoot, revived and recommended by Dr. Cullen; 
nor in the terra ponderofa falita, which has been lately introduced 
into one of the hofpi tals in London, as a medicine cf great efli- 
cacy, particularly in the {crophula. It has now, however, been 
‘under trial for fome months in this town, in the cafe of a youth 
of feventeen years of age, covered with ulcers when he began to 

take it, and who had been wafting by the almoft daily appearance 
of fret fuppurations, and a conftant large difcharge, to‘a fkele- 
ton; but fO°farfrom fucceeding here, the fuppurations have beer 
lar ger dnd more frequent, and he is reduced to nothing but the 
fin ¢ over the bones, His appetite is great, and he drinks, I am 

told, 
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sold,. to. the.amount of three pints of port wine a day, by which 
means he has probably been fupported ander this immenfe daily 
difcharge *.’ 


In this lift of remedies, we can fay little in favour of any 
— the fal fode, fea-wateér, or falts, with {mall dofes of calo- 
mel.’ ‘Che burnt fpunge and the terra ponderofa falita have 
fometimes /eemed to do good; but the former certainly has ap- 
peared mere ferviceable than the latter. 


« IT muft confefs that I have my doubts as to the fea-water’s 
poffefing powers in a duperior degree to any other medicines in the 
{crophula; nor do I think that it merits the virtues given it by 
Ruffel and Speed. My reafons are the following, however he- 
terodox they may appear; but truth is my guide. 

‘ Thave long lived in a fea-port town of great trade, and the 
haven from the town to the eppofite fide is at leaft half a mile 
wide. The diftance from the town to the moath of the river Ouze 
(which forms the haven) where it opens into Lynn Deeps, an ex- 
tenfive inlet from the German Ocean, is about two miles and a 
half. <A large body of fea-water flows from this inlet up the ha 
ven, many miles above the town, twice in twenty-four hours ; 
and with the tide we may fuppofe a very large fhare of fea-air ; 
and during the fummer months fea-bathing is conftantly ufed, 
when the time of high water will admit of it, by men of all de- 
{criptions ; and many of the boys are feldom out of the water in 
the day-time, except at fchool hours, all fummer. Yet it is no 
lefs ftrange than true, there are no where more diitreffed victims 
to the fcrophula to be met with than at Lynn! and they areas fre- 
quently to be met with amongit the lower orders of the inhabitants, 
who are ufed to the water daily, as in the other ranks of life, 
whofe bufinefs has no connection with it. And in no inland town 
within my knowledge, which extends at leaft thirty miles around 
Lynn, did I ever fee fo bad cafes of this difeafe as in this town, 
jn a courfe of more than forty years practice. 

‘ The inference to be drawn from thefe remarks is, that if fea- 
water and fea-air were fuch {pecifics, furely the fcrophula would 
be far lefs formidable at Lynn than in any of the inland towns; 
but it is a melancholy truth that it is not fo! And from long 
ebfervation I am rather inclined to think thatitis really more fe- 
vere and diftrefling,’ 





‘* He funk under this difcharge, and died foon after this paper went to the 
prefs. The terra ponderofa falita was tried in other cafes about the fame time, 
both jn ulcerations and tumors, but not with that benefit expected from its ufe. 
Indeed, matters appcaring to bec: me Worle, it was totally laid afide, and re- 
courfe had to the remedies mentioned above, adminiftered according to the 
different circumitances of the cafes, and were attended with confiderable ad- 
yantage,' 
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At Lynn, however, he allows that vapours are common, 
and the air is moift; fo that we fhould fufpeét thefe caufes of 
debility may be too powerful for the effects of the falt-waters 
But, perhaps, the caufe of failure alledged by our author is 
the true one, and the relief muft be rather owing to the action 
of the falt-water as a purgative than as an alterative. We re- 
member trying large dofes of common {falt, undiluted, in fchro- 

hula, without having had fufficient fuccefs to purfue the plan. 
he management cf {crophulous ab{ceffes is explained very pro- 
perly, and we fhall add our author’s method of managing tinea, 
a difeafe in his opinion of the fame kind. It deferves to be 
noticed and tried, though, we muft add, that {crophula in his 
hands is too great a monopolift. 


« Let. the hair be clipped clofe of the part of the fcalp affected ; 
or if it can be removed by fhaving with eafe it will be better: 
then fprinkle this fingular eruption with a dry powder, compofed 
of one part of levigated cinnabar, and three parts of flor. fulphur,. 
well mixed; rub itin with the finger at night, and wafh the parts 
clean with a flrong foap lather in the morning; repeating thefe 
operations until the difeafe vanifhes. Small dofes of calomel, 
with faline purgatives, twice a week, with fome proportionate 
dofes of cort. Peruvian. in the day, at the fame time, will foon 
remove the firumous glands,’ 


In the cure of cancers, the principal improvement is the re- 
commendation of the hemlock-bath, made of the decoction of 
the herb and feeds of the cicuta; and the volume is concluded 
by fome judicious obfervations on the method of relieving, by 
mechanical means, the curvature of the fpine. 





The Barrifter : or; StriGiures on the Education proper for the 
Bar. 2 Vols. fmali 8vo. §s. boards. Deighton. 1792. 
' 


HE greater number of thefe Letters appeared, in the courfe 

of laft year, in the ‘ World,’ and we confefs that we open- 

ed them with liftlefinefs, expecting fome temporary effufion 
calculated for the moment, ftrokes of wit, pleafantry, or fas 
tire. The difappointment was an agreeable one, when, inftead 
of the fmile or the fneer, which we fuppofed would have been 
excited, we were both rationally entertained, and judicioufly 
inftructed. The Barrifter is a man of f{cience, of judgment, 
and of fearning : the gentleman and the fcholar are con{picuous 
in every part of theie Letters; and, if we follow him a little 
more clofely than the nature of his work may feem to require, 
it will not be fo much to make fome compenfation for a fufpi- 
cion that could never have injured him, as to point “" the 
eps 
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fteps which lead moft furely to an honourable ftation, fteps 
which begin to be neglected as ufelefs, or carelefsly run over 
as unimportant. Our remarks may apply a!lfo to the two 
other:Kberal profetlions, which are finking from fciences to 
arts, while the profeflors, to ufe a law-term, are to be confi- 
dered merely as practifers. 

The ficft particular circumftance worthy of being pointed out 
in this place is, that the lawyer who is defigned for foaring to 
the fummit of his profeflion, fhould have a good conftitution. 
The law-ftudent, or the chamber-counfellor, may be weak, 
nervous, or timid: the barrifter * fhould poffefs mens fana in 
corpore fano, a mind unclouded and undifturbed by noife and 
tumult, in a body fitted to bear heat, fatigue, and confine- 
ment. A public fchool is a kind of apprenticefhip to the bar 
rifter. He acquires not only the moft folid fund of real learns 
ing, but he attains what is almoft of equal importance, a rea+ 
dinefs, a confidence, a-mird already fitted to accommodate it 
felf to emergencies, a {pirit a€tive in invention, a firmnefs ca~ 
pable of refifting an attack. All that our author alledges on 
thefe fubjects is excellent and unexceptionable. 

In the next ftep we find .a confiderable deviation in ancient 
cuftoms. From {chool the ftudent’now generally removes to 
an attorney’s office, a meafure, though the fuccefs of fome has 
fanétioned it, which our author, after a full examination, fe- 
verely reprobates; pointing out in his paflage its various in- 
conveniencies and difadvantages. ‘The great diftin@tion un- 
doubtedly, between the practifer and the barrifter is, that the 
one proceeds by rule and precedent; the other takes in the 
{cope, the tenor, and the fpirit of each a&t of parliament in 
his decifions, and the influence of other aécts on collateral fub- 
jets. Nothing can undoubtedly cloud that bold, general fpi- 
rit of inveftigation, combination, or difcrimination, more ef+ 
feCtually than confining the firft years to the labour of en- 
grofling. Precedents, and the practice of courts, are al- 
ways to be found when looked for ; but he, who has confider- 
ed thefe as the principal objects, will overlook or lofe the com- 
prehenfive boldnefs which fhould illuminate his opinions. We 
are a little furprifed that our author fhould not have refted 
more on a general principle, which he afterwards hints 
‘at: it would have greatly aflifted this part of his argument: 
we fhall fhortly ftate it, leaving the application to our readers. 
Laws can only be confidered as general doctrines, for no ac 
can apply to every individual cafe; and the great bufinefs of 
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* We have ufed the term barrifter in a lefs general fenfe than has been 


ufual, confining it to the lawyer who pleads, excluding the confulting coun- 
fel and the conveyancer. 
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594 The Barrifter. 
the lawyer is to apply thefe general doctrines to the circumftane 
¢es before him. Sometimes they will bear in every point: fome- 
times in a very few; and great fagacity is required to detere 
mine, how far the application will be admitted, how far the 
points, on which the queftion depends, are leading and difcri- 
minating ones. 

After difcuffing the merits of different univerfities, our au- 
thor prefers Cambridge. One reafon is worth mentionings 
As no one, he thinks, fheuld be called to the bar till he has 
taken a degree in arts or in law, at Cambridge, where the firft 
degree is with difficulty obtained, the ftudent will be moft likely 
to “have attained the greateft have, of knowledge: perhaps 
fome other local reafons may have contributed to add {trength 
to this argument, in itfelf not a bad one, and fupported by 
other confiderations, Ornamental accomplifhments are next 
confidered; and our author’s decifions on thefe points are 
SmiAly juft, and merit our unreferved commendation. The 
following peroration to this part of the fubject js executed with 
great {pirit and propriety. 


« Let us examine, before he goes to aninn of court, the ftock 
Jn trade of our young pupil. He has now fpent three years at 
‘the univerfity. Is his capital improved, or is it diminifhed? If 
Improved—to what amount? If diminifhed—from what caufe? 
“When he firft enrolled himfelf among the fons of a/ma mater, he 
poffeffed a good conftitution, had given proofs of abilities in paf- 
fing through a public fchool, had acquired fome reputation for 
fcholarthip ; was a good claflic; was ingenious, liberal, manly, 
no one’s enemy, not even his own, and conduéted himfelf by Hot- 
fpur’s maxim—** Tell truth, and foame the devil.” Such, when 
“he left {chool, evere his principles, virtues, and accomplifhments. 
“What zs new his charaéter ?—-~What he zow is, he will moit pro- 
bably remain; it is not fo eafy to incline the tree as to bend the 
twigs. 

he continue liberal, ingenuous, and frank? Does he 
“revere truth? Are the native powers of memory fully improved 
by habit? Has he advanced his claflic of pyhiruagnele Does he 
declaim with grace, or fpeak with fluency? Is he an honourable 
graduate? Has he affociated with young men of ability and in- 
duftry? Does he feel within himfelf a fpark of ambition, a de- 
fire to diftinguifh himfelf among the moft diftinguifhed of fociety ? 
If the anfwer is generally affirmative, his future profpects in the 
law are fair.’ 

‘If the anfwer is negative; if by keeping bad company, by 
indulging the habit of indolence, or other wretched means, he is 
become illiberal, difingenuous, referved, oblivious of the facred 
ling 








line of truth; if he has negle&ted his ftudies, avoided his exer 
cifes, taken a difhonourable degree, and : 


« Haunts the throng’d vallies, 
Having lofty hills to climb. 


«It isnot aferted that he will fucceed in the church, or in phy- 
fic; it is believed he will fucceed in no Liberal profeffion—the val- 
lies of life may be trod by him with the lefs rifk of difgrace; the 
confpicuous fummits of honeft ambition he can never obtain; he 
cannot, therefore, prgfper in the honourable line of the law.’ 


At the conclufion of the firft volume, the Barrifter flarts a 
little from his fubjeét, to add fome animadverfions on the late 
decifion of parliament, refpeCting the impeachment of Mr. 
Haftings’ not abating with the diflolution. 


‘ It is by no means intended to enter into the argument; and it 
fhall only be hinted, that if any ftrefs may be laid on coincidence of 
opinion; or if any refpect be duc to the opinions of lawyers, on 
points of their profeffion; the fentiments conveyed by the gentle- 
men of the long robe, ought to have had more weight in that day’s 
debate; and that every principle which a¢tuates the human mind, 
when in fearch of truth, fhould have induced thofe who lead the 
fenfe of that aflembly, to have deferred the determination of 2 
point of conftitutional law, in which the profeflion itfelf were near- 
ly unanimous; and not to have oppofed a vote of the houfe, toa 
more accurate inveftigation of a ferious conftitutional point. 

‘ Neither fhall the propriety of debating, and determining a 
point of law by the houfe of commons, which in this inftance is a 
party to the-impeachment, ftanding forth as accufers, be here 
canvaffed ; nor fhall any time be wafted in proving, that the quef- 
tion which the houfe determined, is facred to that high court of 
judicature, which pronounces the accufed guilty, or not guilty— 
our objeét is only to prove, that thofe gentlemen whe applied the 
Gallic phrafe, e/prit de corps, to the profeflion, /arcaftically, in 
that day’s debate, either mifunderftood its meaning, or applied it 
unjuftly.’ 


The profeflion, he contends, almoft unanimoufly gave their 
Opinion in favour of an abatement: it was an opinion fup- 
ported by much legal knowledge and numerous precedents, 
one which no profeflional fpirit could have influenced, which 
no principle of avarice or aggrandifement could have fuggeft- 
ed. All this is well faid, and we owe to our author’s candour 
a fhort reply. It is admitted, for a moment, that the law is 
fuch as our author ftates, and the fair open decifive conduc 
of the lawyers, on this occafion, was highly creditable. But 
was the law-unalterable ; or might it not, in its prefent fitua- 
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tion, have opened the door to fome abufes, and above all given 
the crown a power at any time of pardoning a favourite, and 
Janghing at the attempt of the people to punifh a public of- 
fender? It was time, therefore, ‘to amend or to explain the 
Jaw; and it was contended, with fingular propriety, that a 
profetution begun in the name of the people of Englard, 
through the medium of their reprefentatives, was not abated 
by a diffolution ; for the people had ftill reprefentatives, and 
they again mét, with this additional advantage, that, if the 
former conduét of the houfe had begga improper, by re- 
mewing the connection with their conftituents, they had 
opportunities of knowing their opinions. In fa, it took the 
fubject from the flatute-books: it was no longer to be a quef- 
tion of law, but a part of the conftitution. While we fay this, 
we can agree with our author, in condemning very feverely the 
meafure, and thinking Mr. Haftings a moft feverely oppreffed 
arid cruelly injured fervant of the public. A man whofe real 
fzults have been fewer, and whofe merits infinitely greater than 
could be expected in a fimilar fituation. 

Mr. Fox’s fate bill for afcertaining the rights of juries meets 
with the Barrifter’s approbation; but, to prevent fuch con- 
duct in the judges as the bill deemed improper, our author 
thinks was puerile, becaufe unneceflary: it was calling on a 
pigmy ‘to defend a giant.’ We have already had occafion to 
¢ive our opinion on this fubjeét, and can now only add that, 
if one change is made in the practice, another becomes necef- 
fary,—either to give more underftanding to juries, or at leaft 
to give fome chante for more correct decifions, by taking the 
jurymen from a higher rank in life. 

- When removed to town, the Barrifter confiders the ftudent’s 
general conduct, and pomts out Many judicious regulations to 
afift his ftudies, and add to his knowledge. 

The hiftories of the inns of court, and the former educa- 
tion of lawyers, furnith fome interefting and lefs generally 
known remarks. For thefe we muft refer tothe work. The 
delay of the law, and its verbofity, are the fubjects alfo.of the 
author’s animadverfion: the laft he feverely reprobates, and 
thinks it can be only properly obviated by the interference of 
the bench. ‘The courfe of ftudy pointed out is judicious and 
proper. 7 7 
_ The debut of the young Barfifter, and the little bufinefs 
which he can at firft expeét or claim, are fubjects of import- 
ance; and, in thefe points, where fcarcely any thing can be 
expected, our author has given fome ufeful practical hints. 





« Although in opening pleadings, it may be thought, that if the 
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merits of the cafe are in the leaft alluded to by the junior counfel, 
he takes on bimfelf fomewhat of the duty of his feniors: yet fure- 
ly the bare recapitulation of the progrefs the pleaders may have, 
is not the whole that is expected from 4im, who receives an ho- 
_nourable fee with his brief; but fome afliftance fhould the caafe 
receive, as well as his own reputation, from this public difplay 
of his profeffional knowledge. 

* A terfe and laconic ftatement of the leading facts, which ap- 
pear in the pleadings, is what he fhould aim at; he fhou!d be 
brief, but clear; fhould recapitulate a// that is neceflary, and xo 
more; comprefion Mhould be his cbject, not amplification ; here the 
ftyle of Tacitus fhould be his model, not that of Tully. 
© In motions of course, the fir care is to be on guard, that you 
are not induced, to afk for what is xot of courfe—the court fome- 
times take offence when improper requeits are made, as motions 
of courfe; conceiving the counfel intended to take the court by 
furprife, whereas, in fact, the c/éent has taken the counfel by fur- 
prife ; ; fometimes queftions refpecting the caufe, from whence the 
motion originates, are afked the counfel—— ignorance how to an- 
{wer fuch queftions, is no inconfiderable difgrace. 

« Special mations are not frequently trufted to inexperienced in- 
dividuals alone ; ; therefore a junior Barrifter follows his more 
learned leaders in the fupport cf or in oppofition to them.—An 
intimate knowledge of the pleadings will frequently enable him 
to hit a blot, which his feniors have paffed ofer; but it is pecu- 
liarly effential to him, that he is acquainted with every thing that 
can be faid in fupport of his brief, becaufe his office is to glean the 
field—in which, if he can pick up nothing, he will either be re- 
duced to filence, which does not become Aim who has received a 
fee for fpeaking, or to a recapitulation of what has been advanced, 
moft likely in a better manner; which is worfe, becaufe it takes 
up time to no good purpofe.’ 


The eloquence of the bar is next fhortly confidered, and itis 


divided into method, language, and action. From thefe heads 
we fhall felect a few remarks. 


‘ Aclear arrangement of the parts of a fpecial argument, is 
effential to its being clearly underftood ; and that the principles 
attempted to be enforced, may be eftablifhed in the minds of thofe 
whofe office it is to determine; it is neceflary they fhould be un-- 
derftood, unlefs they will not bear examination; therefore, when 
the cafe is: «well founded, method is neceffary to infure fuccefs. 

‘ But it fhould be alfo in the mind of the fpeaker, that Ais duty 
is not only to explain what the law is, but alfo to enforce that in- 
terpretation of it, which bears moft favourably, towards the in- 
terefts of his client—this is more emphatically dis duty ; while it 
remains 
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remains with the court to take care, that 4s ingenuity does not 
wreft from them a determination not warranted by law. 

« The arrangement, therefore, of the argument, poflibly, 
fhould not always tend to eftablifh this lucid order in the minds of 
his hearers, although it fhould flow from this perfpicuous view of 
the whole argument in his own mind—fuch a view as will enable 
the fpeaker, in his reply, to defend on the fpot, each weaknefs in 
his argument which may be fubje& to be attacked ; and to defend 
it alfo, with all the ingenuity of praétifed fophittry. 

« Firft principles of law are fometimes the major propofition on 
which his argument refts, the conclufion being a judgment of the 
court, favourable to the client: when this is the cafe, a fingle 
fyllogifm would do the duf/nefs; but it would alfo do, according 
to the popular phrafe, the du/me/s. of the Barrifter. Here, there- 
fore, amplification is not redundancy, and a flow of words may 
be neceffary ; not to his argument, but to his reputation with his 
clients ; who are too apt to conceive, that what is foon faid can- 
not be well faid ; and therefore will not allow that a Barrifter’s re- 
putation is well fupported, or a cafe is properly argued, by a 
fhort, although fuccefsful argument.’ 


On method and language, our author illuftrates his 
fubje&ts by examples drawn from the bar and the bench. 
From Mr. Charles Yorke, he remarks, it was difficult to 
take a good note. ‘There was a copia verborum, a fplen- 
did eloquence which dazzled and delighted, but which would 
have obf{cured the thread of the argument, if any thread 
had exifted. Lord Loughborough, on the other hand, is coms 
mended as moft able, methodical, and perfpicuous orator. 

On the fubject of language, we fhall feleét one anecdote. It 
has been often related, but feldom fo ably and impreffively. 


¢ The fingular ftrain of eloquence, in which Lord Mansfield de- 
livered the judgment of the court of King’s Bench, on the rever- 
fal of Mr. Wilkes’s outlawry, is im the memory of many ; pofli- 
bly never did a queftion of conftitutional law more attraét the at- 
tention of all ranks of men; the court was filled with people of 
the firft notice, for high fituation and great talents ; the capacious 
hall itfelf was never more crowded ; and principally with the mob, 
whofe paflions were excited; for conftitutional liberty was the 
theme ; and their refentment had been induftrioufly raifed againft 
the chief himfelf, by the prints of the day ; the windows of the 
King’s Bench were drawn up, the curtain was thrown afide, by 
lord Mansfield’s exprefs direétion. 


—— Silent, arrectifque auribus adftant 
Ille regit diftis animos, 
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* The other judges of the court delivered alfo their opinion, 
jeriatim ; the law, the authority, the judgment was the fame; 
but the contraft was fuch as occafioned Mr. Wilkes himfelf to exe 
claim, when one of them, in lefs polifhed phrafe and ation than 
the reft, had finifhed his long laboured harangue— “ This is 
a draught of hog-wath indeed, after a bottle of champaigne.”’ 

‘ The dead filence of the multitude; the attention they paid 
to thofe eloquent periods, which, throughout the greateft part of 
lord Mansfield’s {peech, appeared to have condemned their fa- 
yourite to the long ruin of a cruel outlawry ; the hufhed attention 
which continued for a ftound after the chief juftice had conclud- 
ed; the vaft audience feemed to think him ftill {peaking, Mill ftood 
fixed to hear; the gradual increafe of noife, and intermixture of 
voices, while the reft of the court delivered their opinion; and 
Mr. Wilkes’s obfervation, too loud not to be heard; fpoke ftrong- 
ly thecontraft ; and is in point to prove the captivating effects of 
the graces of eloquence; as it was undoubtedly, the united ex- 
cellence of ftyle, and manner, which operated thus powerfully ; 
and proved how much we are affected by the drefs of thoughts 5 
the one was all neatnefs and elegance; the other all rags and 
tatters.’ 


The remarks on action are not remarkably interefting or 
important. 

After having followed the Barrifter in his direCtions for the 
education of a profeflional lawyer, we may be allowed to add 
a few obfervations, as we hinted, of a more general kind. The 
avarice or the ambition of mankind pufhes them eagerly to the 
higher ranks of their feveral profefhons, without leaving them 
time to enquire how far their abilities and their education have 
fitted them for it. ‘The pert boy taken from the defk, is fup- 
pofed to have great abilities, and he is immediately to become 
a counfellor: the apprentice of a country apothecary, who 
may be unufually folemn and fententious, or peculiarly florid 
and plaufible, is transformed inftantaneoufly into a phyfician. 
The. farmer’s fon, with fufficient fchool-learning to take his 
firft degree at Oxford, has been always proverbially confidered 
as aiming at the mitre. ~ It will not require any depth of in- 
veftigation to fay, that each is in the wrong’; and, though ge- 
nius has fometimes burft through the obfcurity of fuch ori- 
gins, and advanced to the higheft dignities, experience will 
tell us that they very often fail. It is only neceflary to ftate 
the reafons of the error, and of the want of fuccefs, 

Practical rules may be learned by rote, and their application 
be fometimes, even fortuitoufly, fuccefsful. To apply ge- 
neral principles to particular cafes, with probability of fuc- 
cefs, requires fcientific refearches, which deal only in gene- 
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rals, A man of fcience requires a clear head, extenfive know-: 
ledge and enlarged views. His pofitions are comprehentfive and - 
abftracted : they containp riaciples fpontaneoufly evolved, when. 
brought into action, and, by their conneétion with other prin-.. 
ciplesin the moft extenfive view, illuftrate every partof the fub-, 
je@. Thefe general principles attained by reading, by reflection, 
and by abftraction, are not within the reach of thepractifer’s clerk 
or the apothecaries’ apprentice: his rules are particular ones 
and} it they failin the application, there is no collateral aid, 
and confufion or obfcurity fucceeds. Add to this, thac, in. 
the detail of particulars, where they are not connected or ge- 
neralifed, the memory is only of fervice: the judgment is un- 
employed, and the mind, inftead of being able anu a€tive in 
all its fun€tions, lofes its powers with the lofs or failure of the 
boafied plan. What then fhould be the refult? The whole 
fyftem fhould be changed: the detail of office fhould be left to 
lower orders, and the mind {trengthened by information and 
meditation fhould take the larger, more exclufive, and more 
important range. If the world will not betray their own caufe, 
if they will not defert their own wejfare, they will labour to 
preferve the diftinction a littlelongerr If the levelling fyftem 
fhould continue to prevail, necefhty will, after fome period of 
equalization, again point out the propriety of a reform. 





Obfervations on the Politics of France, and their Progre/s fince 
the laf? Summer : made in a ‘fourney from Spa to Paris dur- 
ing the Autumn of 179% By TI. F. Hill. 8vo. 25. 6d. Hook- 
ham. 1792. 


THE politics of France become daily more interefting ; and 

it remains to be fhown, whether the democrats of that 
kingdom -poffefs firmnefs and courage in proportion to their 
former verfatility and rafhnefs. Since the publication of this 
very interefting tract, the affairs of that devoted kingdom have 
changed their appearance. Overwhelmed with enemies on 
every fide, with an army that feems to regard fubordination as 
an infringement of liberty, with officers impetuous, rafh, and 
ill-informed, there is no method of defence left, but by firm 
refiftance in every tenable poft, and diftrefling the invading 
army in every ftep. _If they are unanimous, the boafted me- 
taphyfical conftitution may {till ftand firm: if the kingdom is | 
divided againft itfelf, the ufual confequences of fuch a divifion 
will be felt. 

The period, during which. our author travelled, is © of 
dreadful preparation,’ from September to December 1791 3 
and his rout was through the camps of the emigrants, and the 
dominions of the national affembly. From Spa, Mr. Hil 
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proceeded through Liege, on an excurfion up the Meufe, and 
down the Mofelle and Rhine as far as Duffeldorp: from thence 
he croffed to Aix la Chapelle back to Liege, and went afters 
wards to Paris. We fhall not follow him ftep by ftép, but 
felec&t a few fketches of the new fcene, with Mr. Hill’s obs 


fervations, which are as diftinguifhable for their candour as 
for their accuracy. : 


¢ I was atked, indeed, for paffports at the gates of Givet; and 
as I had none, in confequence of having been affured at Liege 
that they were unneceflary, I was conduéted to the municipality, 
the name given to the new courts of police ; but on finding no ap- 
pearances of evil intentions, the magiftrates readily fupplied me 
with them: though this entrance of France is, perhaps, one of 
the moft effential of any. I only found this difference from for - 
mer cuftoms ; that, inftead of obtaining them from a nobleman 
and general, commandant de la ville, adorned with gold Jace, 
with ribbons, and the accoutrements of war, receiving me ina 
fpacious faloon dreffed in filk and gold, I was conduéted for them 
to the fhops of peaceful tradefmen, the officers of the municipa- 
lity, who behaved to me, however, with as much real civility as 
any count or marquis could have fhown. We met on the fiver 
two barges loaded with furniture, of people quitting the kingdom ¢ 
and I was generally told, of prodigious emigration : but I alfo faw 
feveral waggons filled with trunks, apparently belonging to thofe 
who entered it. I found it tootrue that the coin had difappeared, 
and the people complained of the want of commerce ; a complaint 
I heard frequently repeated afterwards: yet certainly, even in 
the neighbourhood of Givet, I faw many more new houfes than 
France ufed in times paft to exhibit ; and the inns in general were 
evidently improved. It may be not improper to add, that I had 


not feen France, the very neighbourhood of Calais excepted, for 
fix years before.’ 


Givet is, however, an ariftocratic town, but our author 
faw apparent fatisfaction in the majerity of the people ; and 
thofe who were moft opprefled by the old fyftem muft undoubt- 
edly hail, with the moft cordial applaute, the rifing of the 
new: thefe are by much the greater number, and if they are 
true to each other, will, as we have faid, eftablith the conftitu- 
tion. The character of the French, our author tells us, is 
greatly changed : the infipid levity has yielded to a refpeétable 
rational patriotifm, and with their freedom they feem to have 
acquired a dignity of character. ‘ France, Mr. Hill tells us, 
may hereafter become a far mightier nation than the world has 
ever yet feen it; even the mere vigour, communicated to the 
people, by fo fevere a political fhock, uncontrolled by the arm 
~ €.RLN. Ar. (V+) Funes 1792. KR of 
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of foreign power, will be fufGcient to animate it for greater 
enterprizes, to call fuperior minds into action.’. At Metz, he 
defcribes the people as eager to acquire new rights from the 
free communications of ideas and opinions 3; and, in general, 
bears a refpe€table teftimony to the fteady zeal, the temperate 
enthuftafm, ef this part of the kingdom. 

On the German frontiers, the fcene was changed. At 
Greven Macheren, the emigrated_French‘ofhcers were poor, 
living on hope, having, in their firft eagernefs to eicape, mifs 
calculated the probable duration of the new popular reign. 
The people feemed weary of them, and treated them with 
contempt or abufe. At Ccblentz, there were about 4 or 5000 
emigrants, who ftill continue wanderers from place to place. 


* I fupped the evening of my arrival, with fome of thefe ubi- 
quitaries juft arrived ; they have travelled on foot, and looked 
dirty, poor, and ragged. ‘Though by principle, as a politician, 
no great friend to their caufe; I could not help, asa man, feel- 
ing pity for their fufferings. In every public place of the town, 
the concourfe of the emigrants was prodigious: but the ferry or 
floating bridge over the Rhine, by the crouds colle&ted during its 
delay, feemed to afford the beft fiuation for reviewing them: it 
exhibited a motely fcene of beggars and fharpers ; thofe who were 
once rich and noble, reduced to rags and poverty ; and adventu- 
rers who had rifen from nothing, converted into foldiers and no- 
blemen. A friend of mine was furpiized to recognize in this 
place an adventurer whom he had feen at Rome fome few years 
before ; calling himfelf here a chevalier ; efluming airs of impor- 
tance ; and talking, perhaps, indeed, not without foundation, of 
his familiarity with the ducheffes and princeffes of the emigration. 
Even our own country was not without its reprefentatives ; efpeci- 
ally from among thofe, to whom the infurreétion ih Brabant had 
not been fo favourable as they hoped : I even faw the coronets of 
England on the road to the refidence of the conte d’ Artois,’ 


By much the greater number were.men, and in O€obe: 
they were actively preparing for war. The number of emigrants 
was then eftimated in the whole at forty thoufand, and it is 
‘{uppofed that they are fince doubled ; but our author adds, that 
all their efforts feemed to him as vain pretences to actual 


ftrength and eftablifhment,’ calculated merely to delude their 
followers. 


* The prince of Naffau is well known to be one of thofe who 
have much to gain and little to lofe by revolutions. His prefence 
was one of the evidences of the truth of the report which com- 
menced about that time; that the emigrants had received very 
confiderable affiftance from Ruflia: this report appeared to me then 


fo 
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fo improbable, that I conceived:it to be a mere invention of the’ 
leaders, who had found all the other powers of Europe defert 
them, and employed this diftant hone as a laft refort, to feduce 
and deceive their underlings: or rather, as I have had good rea. 
fon to regard it fince, a mere pretext to cover the actual fuppore 
they obtained from other quarters. I was informed at Coblen:z, 
that they had then received to the amount of at leat ten millions 
of livres from Beckman the banker of Ruffia at Frankfort; and’ 
ten thoufand ducats from the houfe of Hope at Amfterdam: the 
fufpicion was too glaring not to ftrike me ina moment; that the 
greater part of this money muft come from the French court. 
Thefe fufpicions were almoft turned into certainty, during my itay 
at Paris: the money from Frarkfort paffed, as I was told, through 
the hands of Brentano, minifter of Treves at that place. Ruflia 
has at prefent no money, her finances are in the greateft confufion ; 
and certainly fhe has no immediate intereft to fupport the exiled 
French nobles : although indeed as they are, the martyrs of arbi- 
trary power, they muift be dear to every head that wears a crown, 
But the king of England was reported with more probability,’ 
though with more fecrecy to have replenifhed, the empty treafu- 
ries of the emigration : a fact efteemed highly likely, both from’ 
his fitnation and character: the fame rumour was reported with 
added ftrength towards the end of laft December; and a fum na - 
med to the enormous extent of half a million: it is certain that 
the courfe of the exchange was affected about that period, in a 
manner fufficiently fingular to authorize the fuppofition ; fuch 
ftrange irregularities had not been experienced in it for the laft half 
century.’ ; | 


This report we truft is not true ; for, if we admit for a mo- 
ment that it has arifen from the furplus of the civil lift, the 
grateful contributions of a loyal people, what muft we think 
of the numerous applications to parliament in aid of its fup- 
pofed deficiency ? A patriotic fubject would not with to give 
a name to fuch conduct, If it be true, what muft be thought 

‘of a late application to parliament, and another fuppofed not 
to be far diftant ? It is incumbent on thofe, who are beft able 
to wipe off fo foul an afperfion, to obviate the evil tendency of. 
fuch a report. Its tendency is at this period of the worft 
kind, for it will give democracy an argument which no loy- 
alty can efface, from which patriotifm will turn its face with 

difguit. 
_ © Spite of all the favourable circumftances which prefented 
themfelves to my obfervation at-Coblentz, my calculations of fu- 
ture probabilities were by no means favourable to the fuccels of 
the.princes. I faw both fides indeed, ariftocratic and democratic, 
Pitas | ,s pre- 
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preparing for war ; the fpeeches towards the conclufion of the late 
national aflembly ; the reparations I had feen making in the forti- 
fications of the French frontier ; the foldiers I faw moving frem 
place to place, all thew the fentiments of the democratic party : 
and I found the ariftocrates endeavouring at Coblentz to realize 
the apprehenfions of the new governors of France : yet, confider- 
ing the cafe as a politician, I could perceive no hope on the fide 
of the princes, except from future inteftine divifions among the pre- 
fent pofleffors of France: though all the officers uf the French 
armies fhould defert, even this could be but a trifle, in compari- 
fon of the ftrength left behind. The princes had been more than 
two years, ufing fruit!lefs endeavours to obtain foretgn aid, or 
ftrike fome ftroke at home: they were then attempting to form 
an army at the beginning of winter, which was not to aé till the 
following fpring ; or, in other words; they were giving half a 
year’s notice, to any enemy much ftronger than themfelves, that 
they intended to commence war! Their hope of affiftance was lefs 
and lefs; the potemtates in whom they had trufted, trifled with 
them ; and ne material ftep had been taken by any foreign pow- 
er, ix their favour. Farther, I was told at Coblentz: that, 
when the elector of Treves confented to receive the fugitives, he 
obliged the princes to enter into an agreement, not to attack 
France on the fide of Treves; that his eleftorate might not be- 
come the feat of war: and indeed I could not fee-what prince 
would confent to fuffer his fubjeéts to be pillaged by a war, under- 
taken for the advantage of the French princes. Such were the 
reflexions which occurred to me on the fpot; when the fituation, 


and refources of the emigrants, were immediately before my 
eyes.” 


At that time, the diftrefs of the emigrants was very great : 
by a fingular concurrence of circumftanees, the poor and the 
rich were equally uneafy, almoft equally defpifed or infulted- 
_ The clergy of France are nearly in the fame ftate as thofe of 
England after the Revolution. The conftitutional clergy are 
the fchifmatics, the others the non-conformifts. In France, 
from Givet to Retel, the ariftocratic or anti-revolution princi- 
ples prevail: from therice to Paris the ariftocrates are few. 

Our traveller reached Paris on the 7th of November, and 
continued there till the end of December. The Parifians are 
not ariftocratic, but the greater number feem diflatisfied. 
Paper-money, it was alledged, had ruined commerce, and 
even its credit was fufpicioua, while furrounding nations, par- 
ticularly England, were profiting ‘by their confufion. Be- 
tween the ariftocrats and republicans two new fetts'were con- 
{picuous ; the former approaching to.ariftocracy, by*preferring 
2 Limited monarchy ; the latter verging nearer schema aah ity * 
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At Paris our author looked around ‘him, and faw, or thought 
he faw, no danger from the emigrants, if not aflifted by fo- 
reign powers; even at this period, with firmnefs, policy and 
unanimity there would be no danger. But the fplendor of the 
metropolis was atan end. Coaches were few, houfes untenant+ 
ed, palaces neglected or left unfinifhed, and the boafted rights 
of man tacitly undermined by the diftinction of Citoyens ac- 
tifs, the continuance of heavy impofts and the increafing price 
of the neceflaries of life. T'afte had vanifhed, and even the 
famous ftatue of Louis XIV. in the Place des Vi€toires, had 

ielded to the neceflities of the ftate its metal, or been feclud+ 
ed from public view as a memento of flavery. Religion, ¢i- 
ther influenced by political diftin@tions, or by the folly and ab- 
furdity of popery appearing in its truclight, feemed almoft for- 
gotten, and had drawn in the fame ruinous vortex the remains 
of morality. Such is our author’s opinion of Paris when he 
faw it, and the circumftanées are in no refpect changed. 

The irregularity and tumult of the national aflembly are 
fufficiently known: the meeting of the Jacobins refembles it in 
form, and almoft equals it in authority. The new members, 
it is well known, poffefs not the ability of their predeceffors, 
and are violent democrats. ‘To fee them chofen from the lower 
ranks, was almoft a prophecy of the increafed fubfequent 
emigrations; for it {hows of what materials the primary affem- 
blies were compofed, and the opinion of the more refpectable 
parts of the nation. Notwithftanding the boafted care of the 
conftituent aflembly, and the eulogies of Englifh democrats, 
corruption is faid greatly to have influenced the choice. The 
burning of affignats, our author remarks, is an ufelefs ceremo- 
ny, as more are immediately iffued. It is not only ufelefs, ‘as 
we have formerly had occafion to obferve, but ruinous: each 
conflagration is a proof that fo much of the national domain 
has been fpent: lefs muft confequently remain ; the refources 
of the nation are fewer, and their great work is ftill as far, in 
appearance, from being completed. ‘The character of the af- 
fembly Mr. Hill thought was daily decreafing ; ariftocracy or 
fomething refembling it was acquiring greater credit, and the 
former loyalty of the French began to appear. Yet, even dt 
the fame moment, the projects of the republicans were at 
work, and the efcape of the king was faid to be owing toa 
ftrange coincidence in the views of the two oppofite parties. 
It may be neceffary to. tranfcribe the paflage which relates 
to this fingular event. 


* With refpeé to the intended journey of the king to St. Cloud, 
in the fpring of 1791; I had an opportunity of acquiring fome 
private information, not yet expofed to the eye of the public. 
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The plan forthe flight of the king was then really fettled. Fay- 
ette, itis faid, knew it well; and had difpofed the means for re- 
taking him, at leat as he pretended: unlefs indeed, what is per- 
haps moft probable, he atted!in this affair as chief emiffary of the 
violent demecratic faétion, who wanted to be quit of the king. 
‘The emigrants upon this occafion, as afterwards in July, were in- 
difcreet enough to exprefs their fentiments ; that they rather wifh- 
ed the death of the king, than his remaining in the hands of the 
national aflembly : when afked, if he was in danger of being re~ 
taken, what fhould be done; ‘* Alors qu’on tue le gros cochon!” 
they replied. The more modern party,.the antagonifts of the demo- 
crates, ufing this danger of the royal perfon as an argument, whol- 
Jy. prevented the king’s journey. 

‘ As on this occafion there was areciprocity of projeéts and in- 
tentions,. between the democrates, and the emigrants; fo there is 
the greateft probability, that a fimilar union of defigns took place 
between them in July, and preduced the efcape of the king. The 
democrates wifhed him away; becaufe they found themfelves, 
whilft he remained, not ftrong enough to annihilate as they de- 
fired the executive power: the emigrants, on the other hand, 
wanted to have his perfon in their hands, as a chief to their party, 
and an effective means of giving it all the importance it wanted, 
Hence the king was enabled to efcape out of his prifon in the Tuil- 
Jeries,an event which ftill remains entirely inexplicable, even to the 
inhabitants of Paris themfelves! Hence he went fo far through 
the kingdom without being difcovered! Hence the emigrants 
conceived themi/elves, and with reafon, certain of the fuccels of 
the event! He was ftopt at laft probably ; becaufe the more vio- 
lent of the democrates, who wifhed his expulfion, did not fiad 
themfelves fuficiently fupported, to be able to execute their 
fchemes. ‘The man who ftopt the king, attended at the Jaco- 
-bins, the evening I was there: in this fociety he was then well 
received; but it was rumoured, that he was afraid to flay at 
home! , 

. ‘ This.famous flight fulfilled, however, in a great degree, 
though not wholly, the wifhes of the patriots. The people, fee- 
ing in it, merely an evidence of the king’s infincerity; became 
entirely their friends. ‘The conduct of the national allembly, was 
-dire&ted by dignity and energy; and it hence acquired that im- 
portance, which it poflefled in its latter days. ‘The conftitution, 
fuch,as we fee.it, may be faid to have been created by this event. 
, Yet neither ftrangers nor natives have hitherto feen; that it was 
no more than a fuccefsful farce, exhibited by the friends of liber- 
ty: the emigrants were merely their tools on this occafion.’ 


Our author’s fubfequent reflections, on what he calls the 
trite fhallow maxim of great events from little caufes, we can- 
not 
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not highly commend. They amount to this, that the 
events only follow, when the public mind is by other circum- 
{tances prepared for them. Undoubtedly a {park of fire fal- 
ling on a tile, will not produce the fame effects as if it fell on 
ftvaw. ‘The other events of the year are fuficiently known, 
The exercife of the royal veto gave a refpectability and force 
to the executive power ; and it was in December of lait year, 
that a violent democrat advifed an appeal to the people on this 
fubje&t, ‘This was to undermine the conftitution, and again 
to throw the whole fyftem into confufion; an object which 
the democrats are fuppofed to have been for fome time aiming 
at. 
To follow our author, in his enquiry into the probable con- 
duct of the different princes of Europe, would be now fuper- 
fluous ; and it would be unjuft to accufe him ef want of pre- 
{cience on a fubje&t where the conduct of the different fove- 
reigns has been at open war with the dictates of found policy, 
aiid indeed even common prudence. We fhall conclude our 


account of this excellent pamphlet by tranfcribing the follow-. 


ing paflage. 


‘ Commerce greatly revived in France, juft before I quitted the 
country: the workmen were all employed, and confequently le(s 
inclined.to be tumultuous. I have already noticed the complaints 
of the decline of commerce, which I had heard on my entrance 
into France; and with which this circamitance feems not eafi!y to 
accord. But both the decline and the revival may have owed 
their common origin to the effects of the paper money. The caufe 
of the evil effects of paper money on internal commerce, I have 
already in fome degree explained: itis the uncertainty of the va- 
Jue of the common ftandard of traffic. But this very uncertainty 
becomes afterwards favourable to foreign commerce; when the 
value of the paper money is fallen greatly below the common va- 
Ine of the ftandard of trafic among other nations: becaufe then 
the foreigner is enabled to buy the productions of the nation ufing 
paper money; for much lefs of his own ftandard of traffic than 
than ufual; and confequently he inftantly purchafes all he is able 
of its commodities. Thus trade revives from the fame caufe which 
had before made it decline: and paper money, which injures in- 
ternal, is favourable to foreign commerce. 

‘ Though all my own conclufions tended to confirm the profpe& 
ef tranquility in France; yet the warmer democrates affured me 
in private, even juft before I left it ; that the nation would here- 
after be expofed to the moft violent feditions ; repeating alfo the 
probability, even of the feparation of the kingdom ; and hintin 
even the chimerical project, fince publicly emanated from violence 
‘aad faction, of creating a prince of England fovereign of the arifto- 
| P 4 cratic 
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cratic part of France. But I own the teftimony of thefe enthu. 
frafts appeared to me partial, as founded on an exceflive confidence 
in the inclinations of the people to fuppart their attempts to res 
trench the power of the crown, agreeably to what has been already 
obferved ; now as J] was induced by various reafons to efteem the 
inclinations of the people very uncertain; and as the failure of 
the democratic plans to ra:fe travbles, feemed to demonftrate ade. 
mination of that influence: perhaps thefe pofitive affertions on 
the fubje&t, may not deferve fo much attention, I faw, how- 


ever, too little of the kingdom, to be able, pofitively, to contra- 
dict them,’ 





Tragedies by Hugh Dewnman, M.D, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Robinfons. 
1792. 


WO of thefe Tragedies have already appeared before the 
public, Lucius Junius Brutus and Editha, The firft is 
written after the manner of Shak{peare, and but little attention 
paid to the unities of time and place. The defects of our 
great bard, like Alexander’s habit of holding his head awry, 
may be eafily imitated, but his peculiar beauties, probably with 
no lefs difficulty, than the military talents of the hero, The 
undertaking, however arduous, has. reflected no difcredit on 
Dr. Downman, The characters in that. drama are ftrongly. 
marked and diverfified, and the fentiments peculiarly their 
ewn. Editha is more congenial to the modern ftyle of coms 
pofition ; but what it gains in regularity and ftage-fituation, it 
lofes in ftrength and originality of character. Belifarius is 
the other tragedy comprifed in this volume, and the author, 


«© To make a third has join’d the former two :”? _ 


at leaft it refembles the moft ftriking features of the others 3 
for the dramatie unities are as well preferved as in Editha, 
though the incidents feem not, on the whole, to be foartificially 
arranged, nor fo well calculated to produce (according to 
theatrical cant) fage-effed?, ‘The charaéters, likewife, are well 
conceived and delineated, though not marked with that fpirit 
ef originality which appears in the firft tragedy; we allude 

articularly to thefe highly finifhed ones of Brutus and Aruns, 

he ftern virtue that charaQtifed the old Roman is judici- 
oufly foftened in that of a hero in Rome’s degenerate but 
* more poljfhed days. In the breaft of Brutus, the hero of the 
firft tragedy, the love of his country and abhorrence of tyranny 
abforbs all other paflions ; but fenfibility, and a regard to the 
7 % | milder 
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‘milder charities of life, are mixéd with fortituae and patriotifm 
- jn Belifarius. 

A fhort fpecimen will give an idea of the character and the 
author’s ftyle, which in our opinion is, though plain, peculiarly 
~ energetic, and neither too tumid nor too tame. Intelligence is 

brought him that a plot, which would foon take effe&t, was laid 
againit his life. His wife, daughter, and her hufband Phor- 
bas, advife him to fly and fteer for Afia. 


* Bel. Steer thou for Afia! feek its fartheft climes ! 
Fly all! but Belifarius here remains. 

© Ant. A prey to Narbal? 

‘ Bel. Not a fogitive, 
Proclaiming guilt. 

* Ant. I fee, alas! thy death. 

* Bel. Which I have never fear’d. 

* Mar. Yet pity us ! 

¢ Bel,I do. But will not fkreen myfelf by bafenefs, 





‘ Mar. What refoge then remains? i 1: 
© Bel. Our innocence. fi ; 
* Mar. What guard is that ? Ate ae 
* Bel. More than encircling armies ; ih iy 

It fortifies the heart. h ‘ 
6 Mar. Oh! we are loft! ei 


I fee my Phorbas all our fate before us, 
Painted in blackeft characters I fee it. 
O Belifarius, if thou wilt not yield 
To our intreaties, kill us not with fternnefs ! 
Kneel Junius; heed, oh! heed his infant prayer! 

¢ Bel. Why wound me thus Marcella! I knew not 
That I was ftern. Your looks, your fighs affe& me, 
Various are now the feelings of my foul; 
Pity for you, indignant rage, difdain, 
And love of glory. Mid the different confli& 
The latter triumphs. Belifarius muft not 
Sink in his opinion. Grief may rend 
My heart; treatment unmerited ftir u 
Refentment in me ; but my eye fhall not 
Quit fight of the guiding ftar, fix’d re€titude, 
‘That never fets.—Lead thefe diftrefs’d apart ! 
Fear not. Profperity again will fmile. 
Lead them apart my fon !—-I meet alone 
Thefe meffengers. 


* Belifarius, (aloue.) 


* Tis true,. I feel it now in every nerve— 
The energy of virtue. It fupports, 


Enlightens, ftrengthens,—Tsyer of mankind ! 
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‘Adverfity:!) come onward !. I will meet thee 
With open arms. To the unprepared heart 


How dreadful are thy terrors !— All that’s pafs’d, 


Abright extent of fame, beyond thy power . 
Fs placed. —Tho’ they have reach’d my ftage of being, 
‘How many’ fink oblivious !|—1 have lived 


-.. Compared with them, this mortal life thrice o’er. 
With bleflings, praifes, willing honours crown’d, 
Unferced, unbought applaufe,—The recollection 
Warms me throughout, and thaws the froft of age 
Which otherwife would make the thicken’d blood - 
Curdle within it’s mazy labyrinths. 

Yet am I man—nature is powerfal ftiil ~ 

A figh will rife ; 4 tear will fall—firm bound 
Is the connubial, the parental chain. 
Whatever link is fhock’d, the faithful center 
Feels the vibration.—la myfelf prepared 

To meet each accident, for them my foul 

Js foft as melting wax.’ 





Sele Evidences of a: fucce/sful Method of treating Fever and 
Dy/fenteryin Bengal. By ‘Fohn Peter Wade, M. VD. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Murray. 1791. | 


THE fever whieh occurred in 1787, 1788, and 1789, in 

Bengal, is the-remittent bilious fever of that climate, de- 
generating at times into a more continued form, or foftening 
into a more -diftinét intermittent. The pra€tice was by no 
means new nor fingular. Emetics were followed by active 
faline purgatives, or by mercurials, and the more powerful 
draftics; the ftomach, which was frequently irritable, was 
quieted by opiates, and the bark, either as a tonic or febri- 
fuge, feemed fometimes neceffary tocomplete the cure. Blif- 
ters to the back, warm fomentations, and the warm beth, 
teemed chiefly ufeful § in relieving the head, perhaps by their 
relaxant or diaphoretic powers. 

This is, in general, the fum of the information, expanded 
through 239 pages, containing a repetition of fymptoms and 
remedies, with the names only changed. In this disjointed 
narrative, it-is not eafy to collect the , sei of the epide- 
mic; nor, indeed, do they appear extraordinary; and, to a 
medical reader, the term, employed in the beginning of this 
Article, will convey fufficient information, efpecially if we 
add, that the fymptoms, particularly in the fpring of 1788, 
were fometimes more inflammatory, the breaft was occafion- 
ally affected, and pretty often the liver, requiring the pecu- 
liar mercptial courfe, which 1 in India is found fo fuccefsful, 

Though 
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Though common facts are fo often repeated, the more import~ 
ant ones are fometimes omitted. The difeafe is frequently men- 
tioned as having been taken up by another practitioner, and 
fometimes the author begins his narrative in the middle, with- 
out giving any information of the previous appearance of the 
difeate. The number of the pulfe is never mentioned, and 
often SPERY account of their {tate is omitted or exprefled fo 
oaguely, as to give little afhitance. ‘The look, the appearance 
vf the eyes, the {tate of the epigaftrium and hypochondriac re- 
gion are icarcely ever mentioned; an accidental fainting from 
ficknefs is defcribed as importantly as the laft deliquium; and, 
through vs Be we are left often to guefs what were the 
real effeéts of the medicines, and what the operations of na- 
ture. In per bea} the author’s treatment feems to have been 
judicious 5 “but hic narratives are redundant in one view, and 
deficient in another. The lunar influence is attempted to be 
afcertained, by adding the new and full moons ; but, ftrange 
to tell! this addition has been fince made from a London /- 
manack. We fhall tranfcribe one of the worft cafes, and the 
moft diftinctly related. It has fcarcely any of the faults and 
errors of the others, and it is an inftance of the moft conti- 
nued type. 


‘Moore. Age « Admitted 24th November, 1787. 


‘December 1. WLaft quarter. He has been in a ftrong con- 
tinued fever fince his admiffion. His fymptoms at prefent are, an 
intolerable anxiety about the precordia; deep breathing; fighing 
occafionally ; countenance full and flufhed; fkin extremely hot, 
with that pusgency which communicates an unpleafant fenfation to 
the finger ; a deep yellow fuffufion over the eyes, countenance, 
and whole body; an occafional dofing, or rather coma; befides 
the yellow fuffulion of the white of his eyes, a great muddinefs ; 
tongue tremulcus, with a thick, brown, dry fur; pulfe full, ra- 
ther firong, and not very quick. He has already taken a fola- 
tion of emetic tartar, which has operated plentifully upwards.— 
The folution of falts to be taken, in the ufual manner, until ftools 
be procured. 

‘2d. The difcharge by ftool is very trifling, although. he has 
taken much of the folution, which his ftomach retained with dif- 
ficulty.— Let him take the folution of emetic tartar immediately, 
untill it operate abundantly by vomit; two purging pills at bed. 
time, and the folution of falts in the morning, 

3d. He has vomited freely, and is much eafier at ftomach ; 
his tongue is ttill covered with the fame fur ; but his fkin is cooler, 
and his countenance clearer. No evacuation by ftool has taken 
place.—1 he folution of emetic tartar to be repeated in the ufual 
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dofes for fix hours ; three purging pills to be taken at bed-time, 
and the folution of faltsin the morning. 


< Six o’clock, P. M. Some retching, but no evacuation by 
fiool has occarred.—A fharp clyfter to be injected every half 
hour, till nine o’clock. 

* 4th. The medicines have not operated. The clyfters were 
returned without any or very little mixture of faces. He does 
not, however, complain of any pain in his bowels. His tongue 
appears fomewhat lefs furred, his fkin hot, and his pulfe not very 
quick ; but his fauces are extremely parched.—The folution of 
{alts to be continued in as large and frequent dofes as his ftomach 
will bear, till fix o’clock, P. M. The purging pills to be re- 
peated, and the folution of falts, with double the proportion of 
emetic, again in the morning. 

¢ sth. Notwithfanding all the purgative medicines which have 
been prefcribed, he has not had any material evacuation by ftool 
yet. He was delirious all night. His tongue is covered with 
a very thick, black, dry fur; he can fcarce move it. His teeth 
are covered with fordes. Heis comatofe ; and lies, without the 
power of motion, as far as I can perceive, on his back.——Let him 
‘be immediately put into the warm bath for half an hour: juit be- 
fore he is taken out of the bath to havea large draught of warm 
rice-water, with madeira in it ; he is then to be put into bed, and 
well covered, after having had bottles of warm water applied clofe 
to the foles of his feet. Two or three fpoonfulls of panada, with 
one fpoonfull of madeira, fome fugar and crange-juice, to be 
given every hour during the courfe of the day. A blifter to be 
applied between the fhoulder-blades, and a large one on the infide 
of each thigh, as foon as he comes out of the bath. Let there 
be no delay in the application of the blifters. An ounce anda 
half of the fineft powder of bark, and three grains of opium, to 
be added to two pints of a ftropg decoction of bark, and two 
ounces to be taken every half hour, if poffible, allowing an inter- 
val of two hours, after the bath, without it; when clyfters alfo 
are to be given every two hours, till night. Ten grains of calo- 
mel to be taken at bed-time. 

‘ 6th. No evacuation has occurred. He appeared pretty eafy 
Jaft night; but he raves at intervals this morning. His tongue 

js pretty nearly in the fame condition; fkin warm, and not dry ; : 
“pulfe foft, rather {mall, and not very quick.—The clyfters, pa- 
nada, rice-water, and mixture of bark to be continued. Let him 
have as many oranges he as can eat. 

« Six o’clock, P.M. He has had, for the firft time, two very 
Jarge and intolerably fetid ftools; fince when he has been eafier.— 
The medicines to be continued during the night, fhould he awake. 
Bight grains of calomel to be taken at bed-time, and the a 
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of faits, in the ufual manner, early in the morning ; the mixture 
of bark isto be difcontinued then. | 

‘7th. His ftomach. rejects the falts: in other refpedts he is 
much the fame.—The infufion of fena with foluble tartar to be 
taken in {mall dofes, and as frequently as his ftomach will bear, 
till two o’clock, P.M. ‘The mixture of bark is then to be re- 
peated till night. 

« Six o’clock, P.M. His ftools are very fetid.—Five purg- 
ing pills to be taken at bed-time, and the infufion of fena repeat- 
ed in the morning. 

‘ 8th. He has not raved fince the morning of the 6th, except 
during fleep. His ftools are large, liquid, ftinking, brown, with 
yellow filaments. Skin rather hot and dry; pulfe not very quick; 
tongue ftil] much furred.—The infufion to be continued till noon, 
and then the mixture again.—His tongue, which an hour ago ap- 
peared covered with a thick dark fur, has been fince fcraped and 
cleaned, and is now neaily as clear as in health. 

‘ goth. New moon. His ftocls have been abundant, at firft 
thick, latterly liquid. He did not take the mixture till night. 


His tongue is quite clean, fkin rather warmer than natural. He, 


fays that he is greatly better in every refpeét.—Let the quantity 
of opium in the mixture be reduced to half the former quantity 5 
two ounces of it to be taken every hour, till the evening; four 
purging pills at bed time, and the folution of falts very early in 
the morning. 

‘ roth, He has had large and liquid evacuations this morning. 
He perfpired much yeiterday and laft night. He eat fome fowl, 
and bread and butter, which one of his comrades gave him yefter- 
day. His pulfe is quicker this morning.—The folution of the 
falts to be dffcontinued. The mixture to be repeated without 
opium. 

‘ gith. He had not any fleep laft night. His pulfe is fome- 
what quick; tongue perfectly clean; fkin natural.—The bark to 
becontinued. Three purging pills to be taken at bed-time, and 
the folution of falts in the morning, till one very copious evacua- 
tion ve procured. | 

‘ Six o’clock, P.M. His pulfe is quick; fkin dry, and warmer 
than ufual; countenance flufhed. | 

‘a2th. His palfe is fil! quick; fkin natural; tongue clean. 
He flept well laft night, and has had feveral ftools this morning. 
~The decoétion of bark to be continued without the powder. 

‘14th. He is free from all complaint but weaknefs.—The 
decoétion to be continued.’ 


Since dyfentery does not include fuch a variety of circum. 
{tances as fever, the hiftories appear more full and corrects 
but in thefe we fometimes perceive material deficiencies. It 
; ; would 
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would have formed a more ufeful, and much lefs extenfive 

publication, to have given the general fymptoms and treat 

ment, illuftrating them only by a few of the more: important 
facts. 

The curé of dyfentery is only, in one refpect, fingular. 
Our author gave laxatives and opiates, and he feems more fuc» 
eefsful than his predeceffor in this dif cafe, as he gave opiates 
more freely. In the fhort account of the former methods of 
eure, they are fcarcely mentioned, and Dr. Wade might have 
been more bold and active in employing them. ‘The fingular- 
ity we hinted at was the exhibition of mercurials: either by 
munction on the hypochondria, or internaliy combined with 
laxatives, they feem to have been ufeful. We fufpsct, how- 
ever, that fome of the good effects, appearing to ivilow the 
miercurials, were often owing to the opium combined with 
them, or given at the fame time. Allowing them to be ufeful, it 
will remain to enquire how far the prattice may be imitated. 
We dare not decide on this queftion ; for it wil! require much 
knowledge, which the work before us does not afford. if the 
dyfentery appeared connected with the bilious remittent, or 
with former fevere intermitrents, we might eafily ee the 
difeafe kept up by obftructed liver, and the mercurials to be 
ufeful by obviating the primary caufe. If it had no fuch con- 
nection, the remedy might be cautioufly.tried, to afcertain 
how far the guod effects were owing to the particular epi- 
demic. We own that we fhould employ mercurials with he- 
fitation and fufpicion. 

Odes of Importance, Exc. To the Shoemakers. To Arr. Sy, 
To [rony. To Lord Lonfdale. Ya the King. To the Aca- 
demic Chair. Toa Margate Hoy. Old Simoit a Tale. The 
‘Judges, or the Wolves, the Bear, and inferior Bea/fts, a 


Fable. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 4to. 3s. Symonds. 1792. 





S° rapid is the invention of the modern Pindar, or fo nu- 

merous are the follies which call for his fatyrical lath, that 
few Numbers of our Journal have of late appeared without 
the borrowed ornament of fome of his rays. To attempt his 
reformation, we find to be ufelefs: we thall no longer waite 
advice; and, though we have adminiftered occafionally, and 
may continue to do fo, fome wholefome reprehenfion, it is ra- 
ther to fhow that we difapprove fome parts of his condudt, 
that from any expectation of perceiving beneficial effects re- 
fulting from it. 

When no one-public folly is fufficiently prominent to fill a 
pamphlet, Peter does not difdain to join various minuter fub- 
ects, and with the little art of a book-maker,°an art which 

‘ ought to have defpifed, even to add what does not — 
pon 
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pond with the original defign of his Pindarics, which certainly 
was ‘ to fhoot folly as it flies.” In this publication, as well as 
the lait, there are fome ‘ make-weights.’—They are, how- 
ever, fometimes pleafant and entertaining. 

Whether the late judicial events may have contributed to 
change the fentiments of Peter, or whether he only follows, 
the popular torrent, is uncertain ; but thefe Odes BReathe more, 
warmly than his former ones an anti-ariftocratic f{pirit. . He is 
not only the poet of the people, but a more eager fatyrift of 
the ‘ great.’ His firft Ode, addrefled to the Shoemakers, is 
on the diftrefles of the poor, contrafted with the luxury of 
thofe who are fupported by a fhare of the national revenue. It 
is an unpleafing reflection. A politic minifter will, we truft, 
for the future, keep it from the public view, by declining fu- 
ture applications ; and we are too much friends to public peace 
and good order to revive it. 

The fecond Ode to Mr. Burke, on his fuppofed apoftafy, is 
humourous. It is a fubje€t at which we can {mile with more 
complacency, as our ,poet, like Horace, truly ‘ circum pres 

ordia ludit.’ : 


« Alas! if Majefty did gracious fay, 

«* Burke, Burke, I’m glad, I’m glad you ran away ; 
I’m glad you left your party—very glad— 

They with’d to treat me like a boy at fchool ; 

Rope rope me like a horfe, an afs, a mule— 
That’s very bad, you know, that’s very bad.— 


«* T hate the Portland Junto—hate it, Burke— 
Poor rogues, poor rogues, that cannot draw a cork— 
Nothing but empty difhes, empty difhes— 

Weve got the loaves and fifhes, loaves and fifhes.’*— 


‘{ fay, if thus a mighty Monarch {poke 
As ufual—not by way of joke ; 

Did not the fpeech fo with’ring make thee fhrink? 
Didft thou not inward fay, ‘* I’ve damn’d myfelf—~ 
Why, what a miferable elf!” 

And then upon each old acquaintance think ; 

And with a figh recal thofe attic days, 
When Wit and Wifdom pour’d the mingled blaze ?” 


The following piture is exquifite. 


« Thy tongue has promis’d friendfhip with a figh— 
For, lo, th’ interpreter of thoughts, thine eye 
Hangs heavy, beamlefs on the motley band— 
To whom thou ftretcheft forth thy leaden hand ! 
Yes, 
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Yes, flowly does that hand of /riend/bip move: 
The ftartled courtiers feel no grafp of love : 

A cold and palfied thake of gratulation, 

As though it trembled at contamination !” 


''The Ode to Irony more pointedly alludes to the late profe- 


cution ; bap feels the poet means not to infinuate, that the 
Odes to lord Lontdale were only ironical : : 


«Yet mind, a critic hears you, called a jail.’ 


The Ode, or rather the Expoftulation, to lord Lonfdale is 
not devoid of merit: but it is not the kind of merit that we ex- 
pected, and we were furprifed that Horace’s Palinodia had not 
rather occurred to Peter as a model. Aware of the irritable dif- 
pofition of the peer, he efcapes from lord Lonfdale; and, know- 
ing that the king is more full of the milk of human kindnefs, 
chufes that majeity. fhall have the honour of. uttering his re- 
marks. In truth, we can add, that no monarch ever fpoke 
with more propriety and more fenfibly than in this ode.— As 
we have already copied a royal {peech, we fhall prefer tran- 
fcribing fome of the concluding lines. 


* Sweet Robin of the Mufe’s facred grove, 
Whofe foul is butter-milk, and fong ts love ; 

So bleft when Beauty forms the fmiling theme 
Who wouldf not Heav’n accept, (the fex fo dear} 
Had charming Woman no apartments-there, 

Thy morning vifion, and thy nightly dream— 


* Mild Minftrel, could their lordfhips call thee rogue, 
Varlet, and knave, and vagabond, and dog? 
What! try to ‘bring thee, for thy harmlefs wit, 
Where Greybeards in their robes terrific fit, 

With fan@ified long fortune-telling faces,. 
Whilft Erfkine, eldeft-born of Ridicule, 
From folemn Irony’s bewitching fchool, 

Tears to un-Judgelike grins, the hanging Graces ! 


«Meek Poet, who, no proftitute for price, 

Wilt never fanétion Fools, nor varnifh Vice 3 
Nor fob'the Mufe’s altar of its flame, 

‘Fo brighten with’ immortal beams.a King 

(lf Freedom finds no thelter from his wing’), 

_ And meanly fing a Tyrant into fame ! 


© Thus, Lonfdale, thon behold’f a fai example 


Of greatnefs in a King--a.noble famplet. 
) | Thou 
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Thou cry’ft, «© What muft I do? on thee 1 call.?— 1 he 


Catch up your pen, my lord, at once, and fay; 
«< Dear Peter, all my rage is blown away ; 
So, come and eat thy beef at Lowther-Hall.” 


In the * Ode to the Academic Chair, on the Electioti of 


Mr. Welt,’ Peter relapfes into his former invective—* Somes - 
what too much of this.’—Old Sir Simon is a pleafant verfificas 


tion of a well-known tale. 

An Ode to the King, ‘ written fome timé fince,’ is too much 
tinctured with the old leaven of abufe: the words in Italics 
were furely unneceflary, for it was impoflible to fuppofe, froni 
the fubftance, that it could allude to modern evénts 3 nor could 
the beft-managed jury, if fuch there ever was, confider it as 
a /ate performance. 

The * Ode to the Margate Hoy’ is occafiorially too inde« 
licate. 


The Wolf and the Lion isa pleafant tale: The teply, whem 


the Wolf endeavours to irritate the Lion againft the Monkeys, 
who has laughed at his little foibles, is generous and king- 
like, though we fufpect it will not be often imitated. 


‘I fear, I fear, the rogue is iz the right.’ 


The laft is 2 Fable, entitled the Wolves, the Bear; and 
Other Beafts. The Beafts, who have fuffered from the Wolves, 
requeft that their teeth may be drawn! the Bear is confulted, 
who thinks the confent of the Wolves ought to be afked. 


c Bruin, i in confequence, the Wolves addreft: 

«* Lord Wolves, it is the with of many a beaft, 
That you confent your teeth may all be pull’d ; 
D-mn me if I would lofe my {nags, my Lords } 
I’d tell the knaves fo, in fo many words— 
God d-mn me, of one’s grinders to be gull’d! 


*© What! lofe our teeth??? exlaim’d the Woives—** n@ 
no— 
We'll keep them; if it only be for ow.— 

Say my Lord Bruin, that, and let them cheav it== 
Nay, tell the fools, we wifh them fomewhat longer, 
Sharper, and more of them, and ftronger ; 

And, if we lofe them, forre fhall only do it.” 


The moral is too important to be inferted at the énd of the 


article; which we would conclude with fome wholefome ad- 
vice, as we before obferved, if there was any probability of 
its PERN! a good effect. 
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Phe 8 peech of Warren Haftings, Efq. in the High Court of Fufs 
eh in Weftminfler Hall, on Thurfday the ” fecorid of Funes 
1791. 8v0, 35. fewed, Debrett. 1791. 


Ts fpeech appears to us not a little forcible and in- 

terefting. In his commencement Mr. Haftings ob- 
ferves the peculiar hardfhips incurred by the unprecedented 
duration of his trial ; and among other circumiftances mentions 
that many of his witnefles are dead, or returned to India: that ' 
of his judges the peers, 36 have died, and g Scottith peers 
ate not now in parliament; the creations and new bithops 
amount to 17, the new peers for Scotland to 6: fo that not 
lefs than 68 changes have taken place among his judges. He 
thence juftly infers that the recent peers cannot be fuppofed 
to ere, ox to be capable of attaining, the fame knowledge 
of the pait proceedings, as thofe who have attended to them 
from the beginning 5 and that every obftruction to that know- 
ledge is an injury to his caufe, if it be, as he aflerts it to be, 
the caufe of truth. In p. 14 we learn that the public had al- 
ready paid (June 1791), 45,4001. for the expence of the trial, 
and thatonly on accompt. After thefe preliminary reflexions 
Mr. Hattings thus proceeds. 


_* You have been told that I have ruined and depopulated the 
provinces entrufted to.my care ; that I have violated treaties, and 
khrought difgrace and difcredit upon the Biitifh name in India; 
that | have oppreffed: the native inhabitants by my extortion, or 
arbitrary demands of money ; that I have waited the public trea- 
fure by profufion ; and that I have been guilty of difobediexce 
to the orders Of my fuperiors. ‘This is the fubftance of the gene- 
ral charges urged againit me ; and itis a great happinefs and com- 
fort to me that have it in my power to anfwer them by facts of 
fuch public notoriety, as to require no proof. 

‘ My lords, in refutation of the firft, namely, that I ruined 
the country committed to my care, I need only fay, I increafed 
the revenues of my government from three millions to five. They 
have increafed fince my departure, and are ftill increafing’; infal- 
hibly proving thereby an increafed population, and a good govern 
ment in former years. ‘The accounts delivered annually to the 
houfe of commons by the minifter for India are, indeed, the bett 
anfwer that can pefibly be given to the charge which I am now 
{peaking of. . 

‘In anfwer to my having violated treaties, and brought difgrace 
and difcredit on the Britith nation, I defire to infers: your fords 
fhips, that the letters of Mozuffer Jung and Fyzoola Khanto my 
fucceffor in office were laid before the houfe of commous. They 
requefied to be-tréated by him as they had been treated by me. ‘To 
thefe 


Berar, to Mr. Macpherfon, wherein he {peaks of me in the moft 
honourable terms, and expreffes an anxiety for my health, far bes 
yond the common courfe of compliment. If, farther teftimony 


were requifite, I might alfo quote, the lettets of Nizam Ulmoolk _ 


to his majefty, and of Madajee Sindia to his majefty, and to the 
conpany, yet more ftrongly expreffive of their fenfe of my juf- 
tice and good faith. 

‘ In anfwer to the charge of my heving oppreffed the natives 


by extortions and exactions, I have to offer the teftimonials of all 


ranks of people in Indiain my favour, I truft your lotdfhips have 
not forgot what my accufer faid upon this fubje& two years ago. 
When thefe memorials arrived, he felt the weight of them, He 
found the fituation of an accufer to be very aukward, when the 
people, in whofe name he had charged me with the groffeit op- 
preffion, denied the truth of his accufations. He’ told your lord 
fhips that the teftimonials were extorted, and, in a figurative 
manner of fpeaking, he faid, ‘‘ that the hands were yet warm 
with the thumb fcrews that had been put on them.” 

‘'The abfurdity of this declaration was fuch as to require no an« 
fwer. My influence in India has long ceafed. It is very feldom 
that mankind are grateful enough to do even common juitice toa 
fallen minifler; and I believe there never was an inftance in the 
annals of human nature, of an injured people rifing up volunta- 
rily to bear falfe teflimony in favour of a diltarit, and profecuted 
epprefior. , 

‘ In anfwer to my having fquandered away the public treafure, 
T have only to refer your lordfhips to the amount of the expences, 
civil and military, of the government of Bengal during. my ad- 
miniftration, and that of my fucceffor, in peace and in war: let 
the balance, which is very confiderable in my favour, determine 
whether I have been profufe, or economical, 

‘ In anfwer to the general charge of difobedience to the orders 
of the court of directors, I will not pretend to fay that I have in 
no inftance deviated from their inftructions ; moft affuredly I have; 
but wherever I have done fo, I truft I fhal 1 be able to jultify thofe 
deviations by the neceflity of the cafe, and by the event. 

« That the court of direétors were fatisfied with the general 
line and tenor of my conduét, is evident from the thanks which 
I have been repeatedly honoured with by that body. 

* I have farther to fay, that the general fenfe of the propsie- 
tors has been at all times in my favour ; for I have had repeatedly 
their thanks alfo, in the fulleft, and moft unqualified manner. 

© My lords, I am fenfible, that though I had the thanks and 
approbation of my fuperiors in many inftances, and though it is 
acknowledged by many of thofe who voted for my impeachment, 
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thefe I may add, the letters of Moodajee Booflas the fovereign of . 
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that my fervices were of the utmoft importance, and, in f.& 
have preferved India to this country.’ 


Such is the general defence offered by Mr. Haftings. In 
the particular defences our limits will not permit us to follow 
him with much minutenefs. The firft relates to Cheyt Sing, 
who as Mr. Haftings ftrenuoufly, and apparently with truth, 
afferts, was not an independent prince. ‘The fecond concerns. 
the Begum, who, fays Mr. Haftings, aided and fupported 
Cheyt Sing in his rebellion: and the conduct of the late go- 
vernor-general towards her was ‘ nothing more than is done: 
Frequently by our courts of juftice, who will compel an avari- 
cious mother to divide her deceafed hufband’s property with 
her children, by an execution on her goods, or imprifonment 
of her perfon.’ 


‘€ The next charge, my Iords, is that of the prefents, and i¢ 
divides itfelf into two parts, viz. that of the concealed, and that 
of the avowed prefents. 

« In anfwer to the firit, I need only fay, that there is no proof 
before your fordthips of my having accepted any thing more than 
the common zeafut ; and even of this there is no other proof than 
my own admiffior. fF will not pretend to deny, I never diddeny, 
that I accepted the ufual entertainments which were then (for it 
was previous to the att of parliament prohibitmg the receipt of 
prefents) ufually given to the vifitor, by the vifited. The nabob 
of Bengal received a thoufand ficca rupees a day for a fimilar en-’ 
tertainment from the company, as often as he vifited the governor 
in Caleutta. It was ufual en the’country, and it is impoffible for’ 
any perfon to read any orientaf hiftory, without knowing, that’ 
the cuftom has prevailed ail over the Eaft, from the moft ancient 
times to the prefent. My predeceffors, as F was informed, had 
received the fame, and it was never held criminal in them. I cam 
moft folemaly afirm for myfelf, and I dare fay it might be faid 
for my predeceffors alfo, that I did not add one rupee to my for- 
tune by this allowance; and-I-am confident I muft have charged 
as large a {um to the company, if it had not been paid to me ac- 
cording to invariable ufage, from the Nizamur. It is impoffible 
there cquid have been any thing wiong in this tranfaction: not 
only was it a matter of public notoriety never denied by me, but 
the opinion of counfel was taken by the company, as to the pro~ 
priety of commencing a profecution againft me for it, at a time 
when the minifter wifhed to feize any ground for removing mé 
from my itation, through the medium of the court of directors: 
The ‘legiflature, fince this bufinefs was the fubje&t of difcuffion, 
has three feveral times appointed me governor-general of Bengal; 
at the recommendation of that minifter. Surely, my Icrds, it 
cannot be the intention of my countrymen, after availing them- 

{elves 
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felves of my fervices as long as they wanted them,’ to call me to 
an account for atts, which were publicly known fifteen years ago. 
if there was any-criminality in my receiving the amount of my 
expences from the nabch, it was fuficient to have induced my 
fuperiors to have recalled me at the time when they firft knew of 
it: but it was never held up to the world as a heinous offence, 
till my enemies thought it might be of ule, to load the fcale of 
criminality.’ 


To the fourth article of the impeachment, that concerning 
Contraéts and Allowances, Mr. Hattings offers a circumftan- 
tial reply. Wath regard to the adventitious charge, relating 
to the cruelties of Deby Sing, the following defence is given, 


« I will not detain your lordfhips by adverting, for any length, 
to the ftory told by the manager who opened the general charges 
relative to the horrid cruelties practifed on the natives of Dhee 
Jumla by Deby Sing. It will be fufficient to fay, that the mana- 
ger never ventured to introduce this ftory in the form of acharge, 
though prefled and urged to do fo, in the ftrongeit poflible terms, 
both in and owt of parliament.—-Mr. Paterfon, on whofe authority 
he relied for the truth of his affertions, and with whom, he faid, 
he wifhed to go down to pofterity, has had the genercfity to write 
to my attorney in Calcutta for my information, ** that he felt the fine 
cereft concern to find his reports turned to my difadvantage, as 1 
aéted as might be expected from a man of humanity throughout 
all the tranfactions in which Deby Sing was concerned.’’——Had 
the cruelties which the manager ftated been really inflicted, it was 
not poflible, as he very well knew at the time, to impute them, 
even by any kind of forced conftruction, to me.—My lords, it is 
a fact that I was the firft perfan to give Mr. Paterfon an ill opiniog 
of Deby Sing, whofe conduct upon former occafions had left an 
unfavourable, and perhaps an unjuit, impreflion upon my mind. 
In employing Deby Sing I certainly yielded up my opinion to 
Mr. Anderfon and Mr. Shore, who had better opportunities of 
knowing him than I could have. In the courle of the inquiry 
into his conduct he received neither favour nor countenance from 
me, nor from any member of the board. ‘That inquiry was car- 
ried on principaliy when I was at Lucknow, and was not comple- 
ted during my government, though it was commenced and con- 
tinued with every poffible folemnity, and with the fincereft defire, 
on my part, and on the part of my colleagues, to do ftric&t and 
impartial juftice, The refult I have readin England ; and it cer- 
tainly appears, that though the man was not entirely innocent, 
the extent of his guilt bore no fort of proportion to the magni- 
tude of the charges againft him. In particular, it is proved that 
the moft horrible of thofe horrible acts, fo artfully detailed, and 
with fuch ef&, in this place, never were comm itted atall. 
¢ Here 
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*« Here I leave the fubjec, convinced that every one of your 
Jordthips mutt feel for the unparallelled injuftice that was done to 
me by the introduction and propagation of that attrocious calumny.” 


Towards the conclufion Mr, Haftings gives the following 
interefling flatement of his own conduct. 


‘ In this work | have in effect undertaken to reduce the compi- 
Jed mafs of feven folio volumes into the compa's of a few pages, 
a Jabour yequiring months of leifure to execute it as it ought to be, 
and a length of time proportioned, not to the extent of the work, 
but tothe degree of its abbreviation, 

‘ Thave urged all that in this view of the fubje&t was, in my 
judgment and recollection, neceffary to the elucidation of it: but 
it is hardly poffible that fomething may not haye been omitted, 
which would have rendered it more complete; fomething the 
want of which may yet leave doubts‘on your lordfhip’s minds ref 
pecting parts. of ‘my conduét, detached from the general tenor of 
it. For this, and for other deficiencies in this addref:, I have to 
beg your Jordfhip’s candour, and to plead the difadvantage of the 
reftri€ted and inadequate time, and the infirm ftate of body, under 
which I have arranged it. 

‘ I moft relu&tantly prefs upon your lordfhips time, and fhall 
haften to conclude with a few general dbfervations upon the nature 
of this impeachment, as it relates to thofe principles which con- 
ftitute the’moral qualities and charaéters of a!l mankind, 

‘ Ifthe tenor of a man’s life has been invariably marked with a 
difpofition to guilt, it will bea ftrong prefumption again him, in 
any alledged inftance, that he was guilty. 

‘ If, on the contrary, the whole tenor of a man’s life was fuch 
as to have obtained for him the univerfal good will] of all with 
whom he had any intercourfe in the interefted concerns of life, 
the prefumption will be as well grounded, that he was innocent of 
any particular wrong imputed to him, efpecially if thofe who are 
the alledged fufferers by that wrong, make no complaint again 
him. 

© But what fhall be faid of complaints brought againft aman, 
who was in truft for the interefts of the greateft commercial body 
an the world ; who employed and direéted the fervices of thoufands 
of his fellow citizens in great official departments, and in exten- 
five military operations ; who conneéted princes and ftates by al- 
Jiances with his parent kingdoms, and on whofe rule the peace 
and happinefs of many millions depended; I fay, what fhall be 
faid of coniplaints brought againft fuch a man, in the names and 
on the behalf of all thofe defcriptions of men, who all unite their 
JSuffrages in bis favour ? Such complaints, with fach a prefumption 
againtt the poflibility of their truth, may have exiited, a, 
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hiftory of mankind, cannot produce an inftance of their being re- 
ceived on fuch a foundation, until the late and prefeat houfe of 
commons thought fit to create one in my impeachment.’ 


_ Mr. Haftings then informs us that he entered the fervice of 
the Eaft India company in 1750; and from that fervice deri- 
ved all his official habits, all his knowledge, and principles of 
conduct. ; 


‘ In the year 1768 I was appointed by the court of directors of 
the Eaft India company, a member of the council, and eventu-° 
ally to fucceed to the government of Madras. 

‘ In the year 1771, when the affairs of the principal eftablith- 
ment-were fuppofed to be on the decline, and to require an unu- 
{ual exertion of abilities and integrity to retrieve them, the court 
of direétors made choice of me for that truft : and I was by their 
order removed from the council of Fort St. George, to the go- 
vernment of Fort William in Bengal, and to the principal direc- 
tion of all the civil, military, commercial, and political affairs,. 
dependent on it. 

- © Inthe year 1773, I was appointed by an act of parliament, 
governor-general of Bengal, for five years. : 

‘ In the year 1778, I was re-appointed by the fame authority 
for one; in 1779 for another ; in 1784 for ten years; and in 1784: 
I was virtually confirmed by that act which forms the prefent go- 
vernment for India. 

* In this long period of thirteen years, and under fo many 
fucceflive appointments, I beg leave to call to the recolleCtion of 
your lordfhips, that whilft Great Britain loft one half of its em- 
pire, and doubled its public debt, that government over which [ 
prefided, was not only preferved entife, but increafed in popula- 
tion, wealth, agriculture, and commerce; and although your 
lordfhips have been told by the houfe of commons, that my mea- 
fure have difgraced and degraded the Britith character in India, [ 
appeal to the general fenfe of mankind, to confirm what I am now 
going to fay, that the Britifh name and character never ftood higher, 
or were more refpected in India, than when I left it.’ 


He adds that two great fources of revenue, opium and falt, 
were of his creation; the firft amounts to the nett yearly in- 
come of 120,0001.; the laft to above 800,000]. ; and thus 
concludes, 


‘ My lords, I am aware.of the promptitude with which my 
accufers will feize on this expofition of my merits and fervices, 
to conitrue them (to ufe the phrafe which they have already applied 
tq them) a fet off againft confeffed offences. 

«I difclaim and proteft againft this ufe of them, If I am 
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uilty of the offences laid to my charge, let me be convi&ed, and 
fis my punifhment be fuch as thofe offences fhall deferve. 

‘ No, my lords; I have troubled you with this long recital, 
not as-an extenuation of the crimes which have been imputed to 
me, but as an argument of the impoffibility of my having come 
mitted them, | 

‘ My lords, when I folicited your indulgence for this day's 
hearing, J did it under a belief, that there would be ample time 
in this feffion for your lordfhips to give judgment. | Without-that 
belief I fliould not have urged the requeit which I made on Mon- 
day laft, I affure your lordfhips, that there is no objeé&t upon 
earth fo.near my. heart as that of an’ immediate termination of this 
tedious profecution. I am fo confident of my own innocence, 
and have fugh perfect reliance upon the honour of your lordfhips, 
that I am not afraid to fubmit to judgment ypon the evidence, 
which has been adduced on the part of the profecution, 

«My lords, it is rmpoflikle fer me to know the limits of the 
prefent feffion of parliament; and under this uncertainty, | can 
only fay, that if there be fufficient time for your lordfhips to come 
to a final judgment before the proragation of it, then I mok 
chearfully and willingly reft the caufe where it now fiands. 

»{ Lam above all things defirous that your lordfhips fhould come 
to an immediate decifion upon the evidence before you. But if 
the fhortnefs of time fhould prevent your lordthips from complying 
with this my earneft defire, and the trial muft of neceflity, and tq 
yay unipeakable forrow be prolonged to another feffion, then, my 
lords, J truft you will not confider me, by any thing I have faid, 
as precluded from adopting uch means of defence as my counfel 
may judge moft adyifeable for my intereit.’ 


At the end of this pamphlet we find obfervations on the 
impeachment, dated 18 December 1791, apparently written 
by major Scott. ‘The writer accufes the managers of the pro~ 
fecution of being led by party, and by perfonal refentments. 
Mr. Fox, fays he, had repeatedly declared that Mr. Pitt got 
into power by the fupport and affiftance of the Eaft India com- 
pany ; and that the company was a mere name, an inftrument 
iy the hands of the tools and creatures of Mr. Haftings. He 
adds, that the beft vindication of Mr, Fox’s India bill would 
have heen to,afcertain the: guilt of the late governor-general, 
Afterwards we find a charge of inconfiftency againft Mr, 
Pitt ; and many fevere cenfures of Mr. Burke’s heterogeneous 
‘principles. | a 
' Jn the prefent ftate of this important bufinefs, it would be 
improper for-us to anticipate the judgment of that fupreme 
tribyna} before which it is brought. ' Yet we, muft join the 
national voice fn obferving that the trial itfelf has been a fevere 

unithment, and that the*ecent delay is an additional {tain on 
the Brith annals, 
Lx 





(..225 .) 
Examination of an Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs; to 


which is prefixed,-an Introduction, containing Remarks on 
Mr. Burke's Letter to a Member of the National Affembly. 
By W. Belfoam, Bfq. 800. 25. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 1792. 


HIS work has been long before us; and it 1s not from dif- 
refpect to Mr. Belfham, that our account of it has been 
delayed. We confider it asa very able examination, contain- 
ing much good fenfe and judicious reafoning 5 and we wifhed 
to have given a full account of it, with fuch obfervations as 
led us frequently to diffent from the author in his conclufions, 
Indeed, if we had been to compare Mr. Burke's two works 
with this Examination before us, we could have made the 
queftion intelligible; but, on xeferring to the articles on the 
© Reflections’ and the ‘ Appeal,’ we find it almoft impoflible ; 
nor would it be at any time eafy to have connected, or cone 
trafted two opponents, where the oppofition is carried on in 
detached paflages, We muft, therefore, content ourlelves with 
a very fhort account af. this able pamphlet. 
_ The Introdu€tion contains obfervations on Mr. Burke’s 
‘ Letter. to a Member of the. National Affembly,’ and re- 
marks on the § Refle€tions.’ In this part our author avails 
himfelf with .fuccefs, of fome mifreprefentations, and fome 
acknowledged miftakes; miftakes acknowledged only in genee 
ral, and not correéted jn Mr. Burke’s works. But, perhaps, 
Mr. Belfham pushes his triumph tco far, and in his oppofition, 
becomes perfonal, occafionally a little illiberal. In the exami- 
nation of. the appeal thefe faults are fometimes confpicuous ; 
but, in general, it is conducted with greater ability, more can- 
dour, anda more guarded temper. ‘The following obfervations 
are ftri€tly juft. The French had undoubtedly a right to aim 
at perfection ; and we are equally warranted in faying, that 
we think they fought this boafted perfection by a path, in which 
it could not probably be found ; and that the metaphyfical 
foundation of their conftitution is frail and untenable. 


‘In framing a conftitution wholly new, the French nation 
were fully warranted in their endeavours to attain to what-appear~ 
ed to them the ftandard.of political perfection ; though, had we 
a conititution to form in this country, it might reafonably. be fup- 
pofed that our ftandard wouid differ in various refpects from: theirs. 
——But our conflitution.is actually formed : we know that the great 
ends of government arse anfwered by it ;—we are free and happy 
under its benignant influence and proteétion : and though it would 
be abfurd to pretend that it is incapable of improvement, and ab- 
folutely free from imperfection, it may be fafely afirmed, that 
_ the privileges and advantages we poffefs, are far too great to make 
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any rational perfon hefitate a moment, whether it be advifable to 
feek for an extenfion of our liberties, or a redrefs of our grievan- 
ces, at the rifque of involving ourfelves in civil contentions and 
commotions. Every political alteration and improvement of im- 
portance in this country, ought, without doubt, to proceed from 
a perfect and unanimous conviction of its utility, after the fulleft, 
the faireft, and moft deliberate difcuffion. In what refpeé& doesit 
appear that the commemorators of the French revolution have 
ated inconfiftently with thefe conftitutional principles ?—The 
French nation had long groaned under a vile and oppreffive yoke. 
By an unprecedented exertion of heroic valour, they, by one 
grand effort, annihilated the defpotifm of a thoufand years ; and 
eftablifhed, by general confent, that form of government which 
appeared to them moft equitable and eligible. 

* €Jn order to juftify our congratulations upon thishappy change, 
were we bound to enquire with fcrupulous accuracy into the com- 
plex machinery of this new conilitution, and to refrain from ex- 
ptefing any’ marks of approbation, if we perceived it to deviate 
in any refpect from the conftitution of our own country? No, 
Certainly ; it is fafficient if we difcern in it the general character- 
iftics of a free government. It is enough if ‘they themfelves-are 
fatisied with it, and happy under it.” For, furely it will not be 
denied, that freedom may fubfift under a variety of forms'of go- 
vérnment 3 and thefe different forms may be very wifely and hap- 
pily adapted to the different fituations and circumitances of dif, 
ferent nations.’ 


The reft of the firft Part of the examination confifts chiefly 
of the inconfiftencies of Mr. Burke’s prefent, with his for 
mer works; a weak fide which meaner antagonifts have fuc- 
ceeded in attacking, and which affords Mr. Belfham a f{plendid 
triumph. 

‘The fecond Part contains an enquiry how far Mr. Burke’s 
principles are corfiftent with thofe which he adduced from 
the fpeeches and the works of the Whigs of the laft century. 
As we find it difficult to give any adequate idea of the fubjeét, 
broken as it neceffarily muft be, inthis kind of warfare, we 
muft be allowed to conclude, in general, that fome of the in- 
confiftencies, pointed out by Mr. Belfham, appear to us ima- 
pinary; fome are undoubtedly well fupported; but, on the 
whole, there is a fufficiently ftriking diffmilarity to juftify 
Mr. Burke’s conclufion, that the modern Whigs have greatly 
peers hte the profeffions, at leaft, of their predecet- 
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An entire and complete Hiftory, policical and perfonal, of the Ba- 
roughs of Great Britain; together with the Cinque Ports. To 
which ts prefixed, an original Sketch on confiitutional Rights, 

from the earlieft Period until the prefent Time: illuftrated by 
a Variety of Notes and References. Vol. II. III. 8vo. 45, 
boards. Riley. 1792. | | 


IN our Review for March laft *, we noticed the former vo- 

lume of this work. After detailing the general arguments 
which may be urged by thofe who infift upon the indifcrimi- 
nate equality of right, in every individual, to ele&t their own 
reprefentatives in parliament, and of thofe who argue againft 
either the pralicability or expediency of fuch an eftablifh- 
ment, we concluded with obferving, that a temperate politi- 
cian might deem it prudent to make a compromife, between 
what is ftri€tly juft in fpeculation, and what may be prattifed 
with the greateft advantage to the community. This is the 
mode of conduét, not only the moft likely to be productive of 
beneficial effects, but that likewife which feems mott confift- 
ent with the public tranquillity. 

Thefe volumes are conducted upon the fame plan with the 
preceding; the author giving the political character of each 
borough; its ancient ftate of reprefentation ; corporation 3 
right of ele€tion, number of voters, returning officer, and 
patron. ‘The boroughs, however, are not ranked, as before, 
according to the alphabetical arrangement of the counties. 

An anecdote relative to fir Richard Steele, induces-us to 
prefent our readers with an extract from the account of Stock 
bridge. 


‘ Political charaéter. The right of ele€tion in this borough is 
in the inhabitants houfe-keepers, paying fcot and lot. They 
have no particular patron; but Mr. Bucket, the landlord of the 
principal inn in the town, 1s a leading man amongft them. The 
frequent petitions which have been prefented to parliament on the 
{core of bribery, fhew, either that this borough is more than or- 
dinarily open to corruption, or that it is more fhamelefs in the exs 
ercife of it, The petition of Mr, Barham and Mr. Porter, 
againft major Scot and Mr, Cater, the fitting members, is now 
depending on the fame charge, 

« Ancient reprefentation. ‘This town never fent to parliament 
till 1 Elizabeth. 

¢ Corporation, None: it being a borough by prefcription, 
governed by a titular bailiff, conftable, and ferjeant at mace. 


~S - 
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‘ Right of election——Is i in all the inhabitants paying to church 
and poor, ~~ 

« Number of voters—s57. 

* Returning officer. The Bailiff, 

« ‘Mode of bribing the voters, The bailiff, who is generally 
en innkeeper, or one dependent upen an innkeeper, is the return- 
ing officer at elections ; for it is faid that theinkeeper, in order 
to have aa opportunity of receiving bribes upon thefe occafions, 
without being liable to the penalty, has frequently procured one 
of his own hoftlers to -be elected bailiff, and has himfelf carried 
the mace before him. 

‘ The ingenious fir Richard Steele, who reprefented this bo- 
rough in the reiga of queen Anne, carried his eleftion againtt a 
powerful oppofition, by the merry expedient of fticking a large 
apple full of guineas, and declaring it fhould be the prize of that 
man whofe wite fhould firft be brought to-bed after that day nine 
months, This, we are told, procured him the intereft of the 
“women, who are faid to commemorate fir Richard’s bounty to this 
day, and once made a ftrenuous effort to procure a ftanding order 
of the corporation, that no man fhould ever be received as a cane 
didate who did not offer himfelf on the fame terms.’ 


The borotgh of Old Sarum, with a few others, has often 
been cited, by the advocates for a reform, as an inftance of 
the prefent inequality of reprefentation. 


This borough was quite decayed, and reduced to only one 
Pe in the time of Brown Willis, occafioned by the tranflation 
of the old city. to the new one, whichis about a mile lower on the 
river, of which there is now only a {mall veilige remaining. The 
members are chofen by a bailiff and fix burgeffes, who are ap- 
pointed by lord Camelford, the lord of the borough, and entruft- 
ed by him with burgage {cites. 

‘ This borough, with the affiftance of Midhurft, fends four 
members to parliament. although there 1s not a fingle houfe 
ftanding, nor a perfon living, within the limits of either, to be 
teprefented. The boroughs of Gatton and Caftle Rifing have 
each two houfes only, and they have each two reprefentatives.’ 


The laft of thefe volumes concludes with a fhort account 
of the counties and royal boroughs of Scotland. The author 
has fet down the right hon, Henry Dundas as patron of Edin- 
burgh ; but we cannot fuppofe that city to be dependent on 
the will of any patron. 

The author appears to have collected his information from 
good oaibecition, ‘ihe political charafter, and the patrons, 
of boroughs muft always be of a fluctuating nature ; but, till 
-a‘change fhall have taken place in many of them, this work 

as 
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ag we before obferved, muft prove ufeful to thefe who may 
be candidates for feats in parliament. 
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Yen Minutes Caution from a plain Man to his fellow Citizens. 8vé. 
is. Edwards. 1792. 


pram honeft good advice, which we would recommend to every 
fiery levellerin the three kingdoms. Swallow it, gentlemen : 


—a dofe of quietnefs may be naufeous; but depend on it, the 
effeéts will be falutary. 


Crowns and Sceptres ufelefs Baubles. A Political Dialogue. 80. 
is. Gd. Symonds. 1792. 


K Dialogue between a reformer and a real patriot. Ta thofe 
fititious battles, it is always determined who is to conquer; and: 
Honeftus, the real patriot, fucceeds. His arguments are good ; 
but his antagonift, Growler; too palpably betrays his own caufe. 


Rights of Man invaded; being an Expofttion of the Tyranny of our 
India Governments. ByW.H. Faulknor, 8v0. 25. Jordan. 
1792. 

This attack on the India governments is in every part fo appa- 
rently dictated by prejudice and partiality, that. we can {carcely 
truft the author, even when he feems to be moft correé. 


4 Preface to the Hifory of Man, up to the Time of his Regeneration 
upon the Continent of Europe. Containing a Plan for extending the 
happy Infiuence of that Spirit of Regeneration throughow: this King- 
dom. By Herodotus Hodiernus. 8vo. 15. Weilley. 1792. 


An ironical defence of Mr. Paine, endeavouring to prove, on 
his fyftem, that religion and government are of little utility in the 
world. Itis not, on the whole, executed very happily, though 
fome points are pleafantly Ait of, and fome paflages well parodied, 
with a few judicious remarks in a more ferious ftrain. 


A Letter to the Farmers and Manufadurers in Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the audacious Attempts of obfcure and unprincipled 
Men to fubvers the Britife Government. 80. 15. Stockdale. 
1792. 

Our author very calmly expoftulates with the farmers and ma- 
nufa&urers on the impropriety and-impolicy of fome late attempts 
to reform, in other words, to undermine theconititvtion, Heen- 
deavours to diffuade them from the effects of the artifices of mo- 
dern patriots, by holding out the example of the diltreffed fitua, 
tion 
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tion of France ; and by difplaying, .in proper colours, the folly 
and abfurdity of the attempts of the prefent levellers. 


A Word in Seafon to the Traders and Manufacturers of Great Britain. 
8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1792. 


Some plain truths in favour of the conftitution, and of content- 
ment with our fituation, Weare glad to fee one inftance of real 
patriotifm, and can faithfully commend the defign and the exe- 
cution. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Odbfervations on a Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Coart of Di- 
vectors of the Eaft Inda Company; Publifbed in the London Ga- 
sette of Feb. 1, 1792. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 


The author of the Obfervaticns finds much to render his proge 
noftics gloomy in ihe general’s letter, and much alfo to blame in 
his conduét, We truft that the event will be more fortunate than 
he feems to expect. 


An Addrefs to Dr. Prieftley, containing defultory Ob/ervations on the 
general Inutility of Religious Controverfies. By W. Pettman. vvox 
zs. Evans. 1792. | 
‘Fhe author is a tkirmithing chaffeur, who takes his aim in a 

defultory manner, and is fometimes fuccefsful. In plainer words, 

Mr. Pettman attacks Dr. Prieftley on his opinions in general, fol- 

lowing that authos’s indifcriminate ftyle of affertion and manner 

of writing. He is not, however, a powerful antagonift, or a 

fuccefsful imitator. 


| Letter to William Baker, Efg. from a Hertfordfoire Freeholder. 
8ve. 15. Stockdale. 1792. 


The Hertfordfhire Freeholder very calmly. expoftulates with 
Mr. Baker for his political conduct, particularly for his endea- 
vouring to diffeminate difcontent and diffansfaction. He exa- 
mines the neceflity of a reform in parliament, fhortly, but with 
ability and judgment. 


An Anfwer tothe Second Part of Rights of Man. 15. .8vo Ris 
vingtons. 1792. 


This is a moft unjuftifiable attack.—A man of fenfe, reafon, 
and judgment, choofes to oppofe ‘an itinerant without either, 
whofe only merit is to fpeak treafon impudently, and to talk non- 
fenfe plaufibly. For fhame, Sir—keep your arguments for thofe 
who can underftand, and your reproofs for thofe who can feel 
them. 


Tbe 
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The Invitation, or Urbanity. A Poem. For the Benefit of a Sune 
day School. By the Author of Wenfleydale, Se. 4f0. 25. 
Johnfon. 1791. 


This author has the merit of intending well; and hopes that 
‘ A fong may win him who a fermon flies.’ 


He does not prefume on his poetical abilities, and the feverity of 
criticifm would be exerted in a very unjultifiable manner, if ape 
plied to a writer, ‘ who entreats all who know him to allow for 
the fading powers of ebbing life, in one who never had a felf-in- 
terefted view in any fentiment that dropped publicly from his 


pen.’ 


Peetical Thoughts, and Views; on the Banks of the Wear. By Per- 
cival Stockdale. 4to. 25. Clarke. 1792. 


In this defultory Effay Mr. Stockdale difplays a liberal and in- 
dependent, if not a highly poetical fpirit. His fentiments ap- 
pear to be dictated by fincerity; but his language is unequal, 
not always perfpicuous, and fometimes more animated than ac- 
gurate. 


The firft Book of the Iliad of Homer, verbally rendered into Englif 
Verfe; being a Specimen of a New Tranflation of that Poet: with 
critical Annotations. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 


We noticed, in our review of Mr. Cowper’s Tranffation of Ho- 
mer, that the poetical beauties of the original fuffered great di- 
minution by being too clofely rendered, without proper attention 
having been paid to the different idioms of a dead and modern 
language. Ina verfion like the prefent, almoft entirely verbal, 
they totally vanifh, as might naturally be expected. It, however, 
anfwers the author’s intention, who appears to have written it 
merely as a burlefqye an Mr. Cowper’s, for being a too fervile 
copy of the original. — 


Jobn Bull's Opinion; or, the Englifo Ca Ira, a New Song. Writ- 
ten by Tom Thorne, no Efquire. 4to. 1s. Ridgway. 1792. 
A palpable mifnomer—John Bull always poffeffed found fenfe 
and a little judgment. ‘The prefent author is of a {purious race, 


defcended from a-Dame de la Halle and a violent American de- 
mocrat. 


The Fair Pilgrim, a Poem. Tranflated from Dafydd ap Gwilym, a 
Welfo Bard, who flourifoed about the Year MCCCL. By E. 
Williams. Third Edition t2mo, 6d, Robinfons. 1792. 

We know nothing of the former editions of this poem. It ap- 
pears to be wildly defcriptive of Morvid’s pilgrimage to St. Da- 
vid’s, 
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244° Montuty Catatocuk. 
vid’s, though with little choice of expreffion, or boldnefs of 


imagery. ‘The iaft defect only ¢an be afcribed to David ap Gwils 
lyin, the Welfh bard of the fourteenth century. 


Elegy written in a London Church-Yard. to. ts. Bell. 1792. 


‘A feeble attempt to imitate Mr. Gray’s well-known Elegy : the 
fubje&, the late comic actor Edwin; the fcene, Covent Garden.— 
« Seeing what we have feen, to fee what we fee !’ 


Lord Mayor’s Day ; or, City Pageantry ; a Poem. With Notes il- 
luftrative and explanatory. By 1. Touchfione, Gent. Ato. 15: 
6d. Ridgway. 1792. 

Dull and profaic. The chief part of this pretended * poem’ con- 
fifts of the charaéters of the London aldermen, Where no paf-¥ 
fage can claim the meed of peculiar merit, there is little tempta- 
tion to fele& a line: 


The Brothers, a Politico-Polemical Eclogue; humbly infcribed to the 
Rev. Mr. Timothy and the Rev. Dr. Fofeph Priefileys 4to. 15. 
Debrett. 1792. 


Dr. Jofeph and Mr. Timothy Prieftley are brethren only by na- 
ture: in religious tenets, and general conduct, they differ more¢ 
than the moft diftant relations. We think this Eclogue might 
have been more pleafant, if, in the ancient ftyle; each had been 
introduced in corré/ponding lines, expatiating on their different 
metits. As itis, our author is generally facetious, and ofter. high- 
ly humourous. The following lines from Mr: Timothy Prieftley 
are excellent. re 

« Ah Jofeph, Jofeph, to my voice attend, 

Nor ever thus thy precious: tuume mifpend ! 

A fhort-liv’d reputation to attain, 

Why wilt thou ever ftrive, and ftrive in vain? 
Why rafhly venture on a fea of Ink, 

Where, wreck’d by tempetts, thoufands daily fink ; 
While death’s dark images around thee {warm, 
Why in a céck-boat weather ont the ftorm ? 

Oft have I griew’d to mark how Jetter’d men 
Expos’d the fhallow reafonings of thy pen ; 

From thy proud throne of fcience and of tafte, 
‘Where thou, my Joe, thy little felf hadft plac’d, 
With aching heart have feen thee headlong hurl’d, 
The wonder, fcorn, derifion of the world ! 
While rambling rhapfodies thy. thoughts employ, 
As carnal comforts are thy conftant joy, 

The Spirit’s voice can no impreffion make, 


Nor thy mad mind from its delirium wakes eae 
. 3 Tho* 
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Tho’ thou, Apoftate from the good old creed, 
Father to all the modern mongrel breed, 

With mingled pity and contempt canft view 
Me, call’d of God, and my eleéted few; 
Believe me, Jofeph, could ev’n Burke fubmit 
To read thy works, and to applaud thy wit, 
I’d fcorn to change my inch of gofpel fame 

For all thy boafted barb’rous yard of name!’ 


_Inftead of the immediately following reply, we fhall feleta bets 
ter fpecimen of Dr. Jofeph’s language and opinions. 


« They, who though fall’n on a faftidious age, 
Yet dare in truth’s immortal caufe engage, 

With philofophic fpirit muft oppofe 

The gentle lath of friends, the fcourge of foes. 
But he, whofe brains with great difcoveries teem, 
And ftill, like mine, produce fome novel {cheme, 
Taftes all the raptures of Elyfian bowers, 

And finds his thorny paths beftrew’d with flowers ! 
Oh, Tim, what force of language can explain 
My mingled fenfe of pleafure and of pain, 

When late, bare-breech’d, with well-bent tube apply’d, 
Clofe to my tubI ftood, and gently figh’d ; 

Then fighing faid, «‘ Like air of other kind 

**« Could ventral air o’er water be confin’d, 

«© One inch of this rate fluid to behold, 

** Pleas’d would I give an inch of Shelburne’s gold !” 
Or could defcribe the tranfports of my heart, 
When now I caught and analyz’d — —! 

Hail bleft philofophy ! By thee infpired, 

And with a ray of genuine genius fired, 

I’ve gain’d of public fame and honour more 

‘Than ever Prefbyterian gain’d before ! 

What though foon number’d with the mighty dead, 
Fate may lay low thy favour’d votary’s head, 

To my tranfactions thine fhall honour give, 

And Do&er Fofeph with Sir Fo/eph live \’ 


NOV EL §&. 


Eivina, a Novels\2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Lane. 1792. 


Elvina is a work which never rifes above mediocrity, and fome- 
times finks greatly below that ftandard. The part which relates 
to the heroine and Falkland is by much the mott intereiting, and 
perhaps the author has fhown his judyment in carrying that connec- 
tien no farther. » The greater part is wire-drawn and infipid. 


Cr. R. N. Ar. (¥.) Fune, 1792. R Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of the Delborough Family, a Novel. By Mrs. Gunning. 
5 Vols, 12m0. 158. Lane. 1792. 


Mrs. Gunning has been a novellift from her youth; but a 
more extenfive career, greater experience in the manners of 
the world, and a fancy ftill warm and vivid, have rendered 
her laft work greatly fuperior to all her former. The chief 
merit of the. prefent volumes confifis in the delineation of 
characters, among which lord Haverville, lady Selina Dangle and 
her fifter, the duke of Angrave, young Harvey, and lord Green- 
dale, are drawn with a bold but mafterly and difcriminating pen- 
cil. They preferve the diftinguifhing traits of nature ; and, like 
well-drawn portraits, appear, from thefe circumftances, to be the 
reprefentation of originals. In the conduét of the ftory, there is 
nothing to blame or to praife particularly : in general, it poffefies 
merit, though not void of errors; and from the levelling view of 
nature, which experience gives, the novel-reader will be often 
difappointed in her prefages. We muft difmifs, therefore, Mrs. 
Gunning with applaufe ; and, as her fire appears not to be de- 
cayed, we may-exprefs a with of again witnefling its expanded 


_ flame. 


Orlando and Lavinia, or the Libertine, a Novel. 4 Vols, Bya 
Lady. i2mo. 10s. Wayland. 1792. 


We cannot deny that the lady poffeffes fome talents: they gleam 
occafionally and faintly ; but the whole is trite, trifling, and im- 
probable. This is the fecond inftance we have met with, where 
the heroine, though the victim of fedudtion, is ratfed to the high- 
eft ranks. We mean not to fay that, when the mind is not guilty, 
the faults of others fhould be imputed to the lady as crimes. But, 
when indifcretion is connected with the events, the leffon is by 
no means falutaty; and we are a little afraid, that involuntary 
feduétion may be fometimes confounded, in the weak female’s 
mind, with voluntary indifcretion——* Pray you no more on’t,’ 


Emily, or the Fatal Promife, a Northern Tale. 2 Vols. b2ma.. 
6s. Wilkins. 1792. 


A tale without intereft, probability, or common fenfe. — 
Heaven defend us from fuch ‘trafh; but Reviewers muft wade 
through the moft difgufting maffes. } 


Fitzroy, or the Impalfe of the Moment. A Novel. By Maria 
Hunter. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Lane. 1792. 

Mrs. Hunter feems ta poffefs talents and acquifitions much be- 
yond modern authoreffes, or the ladies of the drama, with whom 
fhe ranks. Her language is eafy and.elegant; the adventures 
well conduéted, and the denouement natural. Perhaps fhe has 
not involved her tale with fufficient art’to render it highly inte- 
refting ; 
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refting ; and the charatters fcarcely flart from the canves with 
fufficient fpirit. But, on the whele, her work is very pleafing 
and entertaining, and the little difquifitions, with which the nar- 
rative is interfperfed, fhew much ingenuity and: no inconfiderable 
Share of learning. We truft this will not be the laf time that 
we fhall meet the lady on this ground, 


uM Eee Ite A 


An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of Sicknefs in Ships of War. 
By W. Reuwick, Surgeon. &vo. 25. 6d. Evans. 1792. 


_ Mr, Renwick, with his ufual attention to the health of the 
navy, enlarges particularly on the different caufes of difeafes in 
fhips; and propofes fome ufeful means of avoiding them. In 
general, we find little that is new or interefting: in his fituation, 
he might have known, that many of thefe fources of difeafe, par- 
ticularly the caufes of the bilge fever, were obviated in the thips 
Jately fitted out, in the two laft naval armaments. We fufpect 
that our author has written enough. 


The Art of Healing, by Thomas Marryatt, M.D. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. l2mo. 45. fewed. Mulls, Briftol. 1792. 


Dr. Marryatt’s Art of Healing has been fo long before the pub- 
Jic, that any particular account of it would be unneceflary. Like 
Dover, whom he an many refpects refembles, his prefcriptions are 
bold, decifive, and often well direGed ; but the power of his re- 
medies renders them, we think, exceptionable, In cafes of dan- 
ger, he advifes applying to a phyfician; but, with fuch remedies 
at hand, if well applied, the danger would be foon over, or, 
otherwife, the application would be no longer neceflary. In pro- 
per hands Dr. Marryatt’s work will be valuable; but we cannot 
recommend it to people in general ; for a flight miltake in the na- 
ture of the diforder, or the ftrength of the conititution, would be 
fatal. — His obfervations on the effects of combining remedies, 
though concife, are correct and judicious, and on the whole, his 
work, under proper regulations, is commendable: it contains 
many practical remarks of real importance. 


Az Effay, Philofophical and Medical, conceraing Modern Clothing. 
By Walter Vaughan, M.D, 8vo. 3s. Boards. Robinfons. 
1792. 

There are many important hints in this Effay, which we 


{ 


would recommend to the ladies, who chiefly fuffer from ligatures | 


too tight, and cloathing improperly chofen. Dr. Vaughan dif- 
plays much learning in this work, and appears to have been equal- 
ly diligent and attentive; but, in a medical view, he is fometimes 
a little fanciful; and; if his meaning is not obfcured by {the prefs- 
errors, which are very numerous, we think frequently miftaken. 
Rz The 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Charafter of Dr. Fobnfon. With INuftrations from Mrs, Piozzi, 
Sir Yohn Hawkins, and Mr. Bofwell. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 1792. 


A miniature of the late Coloffus: the likenefs correét, but un-~ 
pleafing ; the lines ftrong and harfh, and the colouring neither foft 
nor mellow. Whether an original, asis pretendcd, or a reduced 
copy from fome lately painted whole-lengths, it is of little im- 
portance to determine. 


Thoughts on the Neceffity and Means of a Reform in the Church of 
England. By a Friend to Religion and bis Country. 8v0. 15. Ode 
Johnfon. 1792. 


The ufual hackneyed arguments againft the conduct of the cler- 
gy, their education, non-refidence, plurality of livings, and the 
alliance between church and ftate; with a plan of reformation, 
which, though not impracticable, will probably not foon be adopted. 


Al Report of the Proceedings of the Committee of Sugar-Refiners, for 
the Purpofe *, Beans a Redu&ion in the high Prices of Sugar, 
EFe. gto. Couchman. 1792. 


This Bier is highly advantageous to the caufe of the fugar- 
refiners. ‘They feem to have acted with fpirit and propriety in 
refifting the exaétions of the planters, and the monopolifing fpirit 
of the merchants. From the account before us, the manceuvres 
of the former feem to have prevailed too much in the late regula- 
tions of parliament; but we have been fo long accuftomed to the 
effects of contending interefts, that we have learned never to de- 
termine from ex parte evidence. We own, that from our ownknow- 
ledge we fufpefied what the fugar-refiners have faid pretty plainly. 


A Letter 10 F. Bofwell, E/g. With fome Remarks on Fobnfon’s Dic- 
tionary, and on Language, &Je. 8a0. 25. 6d. Kirby. 1792. 


The Poftfcript is longer than the Letter, and more unintelli- 
gible. In the Letter, after much incongruous rambling, we find 
fome obfervations on different parts of Dr, Johnfon’s Dictionary ; 
and as ‘ in opere longo, fas eft obrepere fomnum,’ fo our author, in 
a few initances, catches the Coloffus napping. It is fingular, 
however, that a critic on Johnfon’s Dictionary fhould have drawn 
his ftri€tures from the abridged octavo, for there are many inftances 
which fhow that the suhor had not read, or at leaft not under- 
ftoéd, the examples adduced in the two folios. But though he has 
been fortunate jn feizing fome advantages, he often fhows 
his own ignorance, and a difpefition too eager and cavilling. The 
PoRicript )s about Mr, Pitt, the late lord Chatham, Henry IV. 
of France, &¢.*° But the author’s meaning is toa = for our 
reach, or tgo deep for our plummet, 

A Country 


tit 
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A Country Gentleman's Reafons for voting againft Mr. Wilber force's 
Motion for a Bill to prohibit the Importation of African Negroes 
into the Colonies, 8vo. 15.6d. Debrett. 1792. 


Thefe reafons are fhort, judicious, and fatisfactory: the great 
bulk of the pamphlet confifts of extrafts from the evidence. Thé 
extracts are partial ; and, of courfe, though ‘they might ferve thé 


purpofe of an orator, they add little to the force of the argument 
in the clofet. - ha 
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The firange and wonderful Predi&ions of Mr. C. Love, Minifter of 
the Go/pel at Lawrence Jewry, London. i12m0. Od. Sael. 
1792. 

Walk in gentlemen !—the whoie isdog cheap. You will know 
things, paft, prefent, and to come, from Mr. Chriftopher Love, 
Mr. Peter Jurieu, Mr. Jofeph Davis, and Robert Nixon, the 
Chefhire ideot. We only regret that the French king had not 
known of Mr. Jurieu’s prophecy, for it would undoubtedly have 
prevented the meeting of the etats generaux. 


— 


Le Livre de la Nature, ou le vrai Sens des Chofes expliqués 9 mis a 
la Portée des Enfans. 12m2. 1s. Chalklen. 1791, 


A pretty little book for children, inftruéting them, from the 
different natures and qualities of brutes, what to avoid, and what 
to follow. It is, however, too fimple for the French fcholar’s 
{chool-book, fince thofe who want to attain the knowledge of a 


Janguage, are, in general, too far advanced to bear fuch childith 
tales, 
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Proclamation. 40, 6d. Owen. 1792. 


A Proclamation againft the French Revolution, and the French 
emigrants. 


4 Review of the political Principles of the modern Whigs. In a fe- 
cond Letter addrefed to Lord Sheffield. By the Rev. F. Alley, 
L.L.B.M.R.1. A. 8vo. 25. Debrett. 1792. 


By modern Whigs our author means not the refpectable mem- 
bers of oppofition, who claim that title, but the feé of Levellers, 
who by inflammatory publications, feafts, riotous meetings, and 
feditious refolutions have, for the two laft years, endeavoured to 
difturb the public peace. ‘Thefe he particularly attacks in their 
ftrong holds, in their firft principles, in the foundation of their 
arguments ; and, in general, combats with fuccefs. Thefe flimzy 
tenets have, however, been fo often affailed, that the world be- 
gins to fee their weaknefs, and we may be allowed to take leave 
of Mr. Alley, with our thanks, and with our praifes, which, 


though net wholly unreierved, we fhould limit only by a very few 
inconfiderable exceptions. 
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Farther Obfervations on the Difcovery of America. Brince Madog 
ab Owen Gwnedd, about the Year 1170. By J. Williams, L.LD. 
8v0. 15. White and Sons. 1792. 


We may be pronounced faftidious, when we fay that the proofs 
ef the exiftence of a tribe of Welth Indians in America, derived 
from the followers of Madog, a prince of the twelfth century, are 
either too vague or too particular. But fo itis. If we wanted 
to difprove their exiftence, we fhould feleét the latter, and fhow, 
that as this colony has been fuppofed to be fo long known, the 
continuance of the difpute is a procf, that there is no foundation 
for the report. If we wifhed to fhow on what vague and uncertain 
grounds, the mind willing to believe would build a fyftem, we 
fhould prefer the former. On the whole we would not decide ; 
but, even on the evidence before us, we ftrongly fufpect- that 
no race of this kind exifts in America: individuals only have been 
feen, and individuals of every nation may be found in the inter- 
nal parts of America. 


The Fockey Claud; or, a Skeich of the Manners of the Age. 8v0. 
Part II. 4s. Symonds. 1792. 


The applaufe which attended the firft part of this performanc® 
feems to have intoxicated the author, and he fcatters his abuie 
with little difcrimination and no gentle hand. Mr. Sheridan and 
the marquis of Landfdowne are almoft the only perfons. to whom 
he is complaifant, forgetful of the well-known line, that, 


© Praife undeferved is cenfure in difguife.’ 


‘As it is more pleafing to copy panegyric, though undeferved, 
than abufe, we fhall tranfcribe.a part of the charafter of the marquis, 
whofe extraordinary talents as a ftatefman the world jut faw, 
whofe fuccefs no one witnefled, and of whom it may be be juftly 
faid, that he did a good thing in the worft manner. 


* Incredible pains have been taken to poifon the public mind, 
and to render unpopular a man who, on every great conititutional 
queftion, has proved himfelf the liberal, eloquent advocate of the 
people’s rights ; and who, unlike fome that could be named, hav- 
ing once avowed a popular principle, has made his beft effort to 
carry it into execution. A zealous friend of toleration, a warm 
{upporter of the neceflity of parliamentary reform. Every fcan- 
dalous epithet, and all ignoble artifices, have been employed to 
brand a reputation which, in every impartial point of view, rifes 
as fuperior to the reputation of thofe who thas vilely calumniate 
him, as light is preferable to darknefs. It would not, however, 
be difficult to trace the fource of all this calumny. 

* We often have had caufe to condemn the infamous practice of 

certain 
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certain perfons devoted to particular parties, who, to promote 

their own felfifh {chemes, are unwearied in their labours to decry 

all men whom they conceive as obftacles or enenties to their com- 

pletion. Any, man who has ever had the courage to fiand for- 

ward, and arsraign the unprincipled meafures of thensfelves or 

champion, has never failed to draw down on himfelf, the whole 
colleéted battery of their perfecuting refentment ; and when once 

their choler is raifed, it is an invariable maxim with them, never 

to forgive. ‘* Inimicitiz eterna.” 

« The patriotifm of |1—d L—d—wne was very differently 
compofed from that of his affailants. He difclaimed and abhorred 
thofe motives which the others unblufhingly avowed. The ho- 
nours and emoluments of his office were a very fecondary confider~ 
ation with him, when fet in competition with a facrifice of princi- 
ple. Hence, he rejected and detelted the coalition, while the-de- 
clared obje& of that coalition was gloried-in by its anthors, as 
the only means of fecuring their places, and (to ufe their own 
words,) as the means of enfuring to themfelves the whole power 
of government, ‘* that of two evils, it was neceflary to chufe 
the leaft ;”? which was to join the common enemy.’ 


It is a little furprifing, that not a word is faid in this place of 
the caufe of his oppofition to the coalition. He could not ftand 
alone, and no one wifhed to coalefce with him. 


The Interim; or, Thoughts om the Traffic of Weft India Slaves; and 
on fome other Slaves, not lefs worthy of Compaffion; with an Ad- 
drefs to Mr. Wilberforce. 8v0. 1s. Johnfon. 1792, 


A curious and hafty work of an authoz ef fourfcore. He pro- 
feffes his wifh to meliorate, at leaft, the condition of the negroes, 
or to abolifh flavery, and to relieve the Englifh negroes, as he 
ftyles the inferior clergy. In his anfwer to Mr. Burke, and his 
audrefs to Mr. Wilberforce, he fays nothing new : indeed his re- 
veries are truly his own; and having, as he remarks, read little 
or nothing on the fubjects he treats of, it is not furprifing that in 
what iscrude, or whatis otherwife, he fhould have been anticipated. 


Re te FO. SL me. 
A Sermon on Church Difcipline; being an Enquiry how far the pre 
Jent National Clergy are to be juftified in their Departure from the 
~_StriGinefs and Severity of the Primitive, and of the early reformed 
Church. Preached at the Cathedza! wf Neravich, Fune 175 17Qh- 
oy T. jeans, A.M. gto. 15. Robfon. 1792. 


Mr. Jeans, in this excellent difcourfe, points out the fource of 
that ftri€tnefs and aufterity of manners which diftinguifhed the firft 
Chriftians, "and the reformers of the church, from the errors of 
Popery. From this examination he fhews that, as the caufes are 
not at prefent equally forcible, the prefent condudt of the or 
able 
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able minifters of the church of England is in itfelf defenfible, and 


more likely to be of fervice in promoting the caufe of true piety 
and found morality. 


A. Sermon on: Duelling, preached before the Univerfity of Cam« 


bridge, Sunday, Dec. 11, 1791. By T. Jones, M.A. 4to. 15. 
Cadell. 1792. , 


“We give Mr. Jones the fulleft credit for a pious and moral 
Sermon. But, in his chief arguments againft duelling, he 
is guilty of fome errors. There are undoubtedly crimes which no 
law can reach; and duelling Aas corrected the ferocity of man- 
ners, and rendered converfation more polifhed, as well as lefs of- 
eniive. 


Reafons for Unitarianifm ; or, the Primitive Chriftian DoGrine. Ad= 
dreffed to the Jerious Confideration of the Inhabitants of St. Davia’s. 
By aWefb Freebolder. 8v0. 25.6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


The Welfh-freeholder leaves no mode of attack unattempted> 
in his combat with Dr, Horfley : he returns to the charge witha 
{pirit unabated, and with ardour unallayed. He now defcends 
into the Arena of polemics more decidedly, and quits the narrow 
ground, which he formerly occupied, for a more extenfive field ; 
nor, in thefe theological queftions, do his fhrewdnefs or hikieulon 
ment forfake him. ‘After giancing at the opinions of the heathen 
world, he examines the doéftrines taught in the Old and New 
Teftament. Thefe heconfiders to be wholly unitarian, including 
the dottrine of the divine mercy; the refurreétion as the fole 
ground of a Chriftian’s hope of a future life, without any inter- 
valkvof a confcious ftate of. activity and enjoyment between. this 
life and the laft judgment. If fuch are the doétrines of Chritt, 
it is next neceflary, in his opinion, to trace the fource of the differ- 
ent corruptions; and to fhow that, on the footing which Chriftianity 
fhould, according to the unitarian fyftem, reft, it is not lefs valua« 
ble and lefs interefting. To this is added, a fhort account of uni- 
tarianifm, in its prefent ftate. We thall not purfue the Freeholder 
more particularly, becaufe very few of his arguments are new: he 
has urged thofe of his predeceffors with force and addrefs ; nor do 


we perceive that he has, in any inflance, mifreprefented thofe of 
his opponents. 





poet 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Buckinghamfbire parfon may be affured that the Index to the 
Critical Review is in great forwardnefs ; and will be publifhed as 
foon as the nature of fuch an arduous tafk will admit. 





